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JEAN UK LEIIY : 

Au le title main de lu Su tut Sort he 
Icmy. Guerre civile cl famine. 
Histoirc memorable tin niefic de 
Sancei'rc (1573) 

Edited by Gdraide Nakain 
398pp. Paris : Aniliropos. 55fr. 

lllslolrc d’un voyage fait en >a 
terre du Brtsil 

Edited Ijy Jean-Claude Morisot 
463pp. Geneva) Droz. Sw fr 75. 


By a happy chance both oF Jean 
do Ldry's major works have been 
reprinted tmfy ft fOw months apart: 
the Hi. noire cl'un vo yage fait en fa 
terra du Brisil, and ifio His to ire 
in dm arable du sidge de Sancerra. 
Each appeurs opportunely to cele- 
brate a four-hundredth anniversary t 
the one edition of the Histotre 
memorable dates back to 1574, the 
first edition of the Voyage to 1578. 
5a far as the unabridged text of 
lite Voyage is concerned, wo already 
had a Rood modern edition by Haul 
Gaffarul (1880} ; but the ifistoira 
memorable had become more or 
Jess Inaccessible. Thanks to Gdrulda 
Nakam’s excel lout edition, this sub- 
stantial and very lively narrative 
proves, if proof were needed, that 
the exceptional Qualities ns a 
writer which Ldry displays in the 
Voyage were not due merely, as lie 


laritds i fa fa France untur clique 
(15581 and tlio Costnognip/iie imi- 
vcrseUc f 1575). This malevolent 
rivul of L6ry i- tided his djys in the 
cnvL'icd post of “ King's Cusinogru- 
plior ”■ 

Oil his arrival, Villefiaignon built 
a fortress on an island (which 


today bears his name) in the bay 
of Rio de Janeiro. But relations 
with the Indians turned sour. 


famine set In, and the ox-convlcts 
rebelled ; they were massacred. 
The leader of the expedition under- 
went a religious crisis and looked 
to Calvin to enlighten him ; the 
latter dispatched a number of 


tfieo/ngiijiis, among (hem L£ry« 
Things now became more compli- 
cated, the Protestants trying, to 


hltnsQlf nuts it, ■ ta the “ beau 
sujer" which this “quarto uartle 
du monde, in coon ue des oilmens" 
offered him, as a young theological 
student of twenty-two, when he 
landed there on March 7, 1557, 
after a perilous crossing of four 
months. 

The circumstances of his voyage 
nro well known. Admiral Nicolas 
de Villegalgnen, a knight of Malta, 
who had fought against the Turks 
and- taken pare in the abduction of 
Mary Queen of Scots. -hatl the Idea 
of creating in Brarfl a colony Ip 
which -.Catholic* and ■.Broteqttnte 
might live together in a spirit of 
mutual tolerance, lie won over 
Admiral do CoJigny to his plan, 
and Cobgny obtained royai sup- 


convert the Catholics and vice 
versa. Villegalgnon, whose mind 
was disturbed, turned against the 
I'rotosrnRts and tried to starve 
them out. The Protestants crossed 
over to the mainland find shared 
the life of the Indians while they 
waited for a boat to take them 
back to France. L6ry profited from 
this interlude to take notes, and* 
these provided blm with the mate- 
rial fpr a text which was lost for a 
first time then reconstructed, then 
lost again mid miraculously reco- 
vered. It finally appeared in 1578 
and wont through five successive 
editions in its author's lifetime fol- 
lowed by two mote after ills death. 

Here, in the mid-si xteonth cen- 
tury, we hnvo the first example of 
an ethnography which today we 
would call “participatory” and 
whose vivacity «tid freshness were 
unequalled until Malinowski. Ldry 
learnt tho language and went from 
village to village. He describes 
everything: the landscape, animals 
and plants; he devotes an entire 
chapter to the birds, each species 
of which he depicts with the preci- 
sian of a naturalist and the wan- 
dering' eyes of a poor. Was his 


motto not “Plus voir qu’avoir”? 
And h$ itot only sees tha Indians 
afe they '--were, -hover to be seeh 
again, he arranges bis account In 
the order which was subsequently 


port, VilFegaignan left France in 
3555 with several hundred volun- 
teers on board, among whom, 
besides artisans and soldiers, were 
wastrels and even criminals 
brought expressly from the pc iso ns; 
Tqero .wefa also respectable P rotes- . 
thnts, ond the celebrated Francis- 
can, monk Andr$ Thevet,’ subse- 
quently the author ot the' Singw- 
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to become that of all monographs; 
first physical anthropology, clothes, 
Adornments 5 then foodstuffs: next 
Institutions such as war, religion, 
kinship and the political system ; 
and finally language. His descrip, 
tlon of [ho grand rites oE cnnnlba- 
hstq.to which prisoners of war Cell 
Wctim—coddtotf first of all, pro- 
vided with a wifo and treated for 
months if; not years as hqnaUred 
members oE the -tribe, before . being 


solemnly put to dentil and 
devoured— figures among tlte mas- 
terpieces of ethnographic literature 
of nil time ; it is more complete 
(him tliut of Hans Stnden, who was 
however miking from experience, 
since, u few years before, he had 
almost been cutcn himself. 

But L6ry does not only report 
what he ‘has seen, he also proves 
himself 10 be a com para list. 
Throughout the work he compares 
the customs of the natives with 
Catholic rites which, n$ a good Pro- 
testant, ho finds shocking and ridi- 
culous ; or elso with certain folk- 
lorittlc celebrations of the ancient 
world. At a time when Europe was 
rent by religious strife and when 
the birth of a mercantile economy 
was degrading people’s way of life, 
the simple life of the Indians 
appeared to him almost as idyllic.' 
One must guard against anach- 
ronism, however : Livy’s Protestant 
faith keeps him at a far remove 
from, tho cultural relativism which 
flourishes among the • ethnogra- , 
phors of tho present century. Notic- 
ing that the Indians believed hi the 
immortality of the sou], and were 
afraid of thunder end other male- 
ficent demons, he concluded that 
tills prescience of a supernatural 
order makes it even more Inexcus- 
able that they had formed no clear 
idea of the divinity. If the Protestant 
mission of which L6ry was part had 
not been forced into a hurried 
departure, it would no doubt have 
shown itself just as intolerant in 
this respect as contemporary 
Spanish and Portuguese Jesuits 
were. What is admirable about 
16ry is that his expediences con- 
stantly keep his fanaticism in 
check; one feels that he is torn 
between his religious prejudices and 
the irresistible seduction exercised 
over him by the Indians. 

Unlike his contemporaries— Ger- 
man, French _ or Portuguese — who 
lived in Brazil, Ldry thus brought 
back from his ten-month stay - a 
work whose literary and philoso- 
phical qualities are . aoi- engaging 
that they run the risk ot thrusting 
its ethnographic' merits into the 
background. This perhaps explains 
why Frazer should have made so 
little use of a book In which lie 
will not have found the document- 
ary dryness of the texts he was 
accustomed to handling. He seems 
to have known only tho first Latin 
translation of the Voyage, of 1586, 
and he cites It in all only three 
times: once In The Goldcji Bough 
and twice in Folklore in the Old 
Testament,. 


Both as a moralist and as a writ- 
er, Ldry found himself faced by an 
exceptionally difficult, and even in 
a sense heroic task: of describing 
things, people and ways of living 
and thinking of which his Euro- 

S ean readers could have no idea. 

ie accomplished it with an 
artistry, one might even sqy a vir- 
tuosity, which can still be taken 
for a model today. It is true that 
Ldry was served by that admirable 
French of. tho sixteenth century — 
tho French of Rabelais and Mon- 
taigne— which is not afraid, Of long 
sentences, crammed, with circum- 
stantial clauses: a laoguagfe which 
enables him to accumulate details, 
to consider all the facets of an 
object simultaneously, and to 
assemble more information in a 
single statement than we .today, 
with our own impoverished lan- 
guage, would feel capable of string- 
ing together. In this way — as the 
language of heraldry proves — all 
the particularities of an object, 
however complex and unexpected 
it may be, can be exhaustively cata- 
logued at one go. 

. Yet there is nothing archaic 
about this delightful book. On the 
contrary, it anticipates modern 
works. The page, for example, 
where Lfery, like so many field- 
workers after him, describes him- 
self beset by Indian children ask- 
ing for fish-hooks ; he throws them 
a handful and is amuspd “de voir 
cette petite marmaille toute nue, 
laquelle pour trouver at aniasser 
cea ho melons tr6piliait et grattait 
la terra comma con nils de garenne 
[wild rabbits] But he is dis- 
tressed that although this picture, 
together with many others, is 
forever engraved on his mind, it is 
so difficult for him “de.les bien 
reprdsenter ni par dcrit ni mfime 
par peinture", Jean-Claude Mori- 
sot the editor of this new edition, 
rightly notes that Ldry seems to be 
feeling the need for the ethno- 
graphic, film. 

• . In another passage it is surely 
Proust’s ihadnleine which is fore- 


shadowed When Ldry, after • his 
return home, finds himself in n 
place where starch is being made 
and, breathing in the. spiel!, is trans- 
ported to the houses of savages 
busy making manioc flour, which 
“a la warn senteur de 1’nmldon, 
fait dp put -fronient longtemps 
trempd dans l’eau quoad il est 
encore* frais et liquid#*. Equally 
striking, as prafigurlng the Cha- 
teaubriand .Of Alain and the Voyage 
en Anidrique, is. the account of a 


Indians lh * C0,npn " y of *h«« 

d travera une grande for* 
con tempi ant en icelle tarn A 
divers arbros, lierbes et fW. 
verdoy antes et odorifdrante? 
ensemble oyant le chant dW 
liifmitd d’oiseaux rossignoffi 
parmi, ce bois oh iors le soiei 
donnait, me voyant, dis-it 
comme convld & louec Dieu ,4r 
toutes ces choses, ayant d’allleuri 
le coeur ga j, je me pris i chanter 
a haute voix le Psaume 104. 

This new edition of the Voyore 

H a ,co a n CSim , i l e , oE the second edltSa 

of 1580, which was more comply* 
than tlie first and less cluttered 
with the not always relevant com- 
parative data which L4ry intS 
duced into the third. Such an edi- 
tion has two advantages; ■ 
rigorously accurate text, avoiding 
the errors of transcription which 
here and there mar Gaffarei’s edi- 
Hon; and the illustrations, which 
did not appear in the 1578 edition 
but which are very well repro. 
duced here, so that we can admlra 
the vigour and purity of their pos. 
ltively “ Flaxinsiilan ” line ( M 'rt 
relief added). Jean-Claude Motiwt 
has provided tlie text with an 
excellent introduction and some 
valuable scholarly notes: these, I 
think, call for two small 
comments. South American 
ostriches ” aro not cassowaries 
(page 424), which are also running 
birds but quite different from 
ostriches and peculiar to Australia, 
Melanesia and southern Indonesia; 
nor does M Morisot take Into 
account, if only to discuss them, 
indications that L6ry died in 1613 
and not 3611. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to 
finish on a personal note. Of the 
authors who nave exercised a great 
influence on my own ideas, 
though admittedly in very dif- 
ferent spheres, two stand in the 
very front rank ; Jean do L£ry ond 
Ferdinand de Saussure. As chance 
would have it. the house in which I 
hope to spend my old age Is situat- 
ed in the iionli of Burgundy, not 
far from Lgmargello where L<ry 
was born. Towards the end nf his 
life ho was tho pastor at Vufflens, 
•the home of* ihe Saussure family, 
where stands tho ancestral chiton 
which Ferdinand occupied in Ills 
tarn. Mv Surrealist friends of old 
would have seen tills threefold 
and to mo delightful conjunction 
as £he result of what they called an 
“hasard objcctlf”. 
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In this Varied CttUecdnn of essays Roger 
Holmes cosislders the reJartctoship of the', 
imftvklnal to die- group- on the ooe hand 
and the kcientifidgMy known and the philo- 
■ sophtpally, asserted on the ot^er, in te^ms ! 
of the interaction between the - nature df 


Gambling^ Work and Leisure 

A Study Across Three Areas 
• DOWNES, B. P. DAVIES, 

M. B. DAVID and P. STONE 
The British har?e in ,rec 6 nt years comb to 
be known as. a natdqn of gambJei-s, tlibugh 
Vniul now barely ; any evidence has existed 
whkm to assess -the claim that 
na» : become a major social prob- 
their daia oat 


now. They t Yfi/y betwebh so del group- 
Much thpe' aind money is spent 
on mem, pro viding /a mora systematic basis 
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lAN B CUB 1 ST H-- ami BENJAMIN 
if; LABAttfcE : 

Empire or Iiidcpentlcnce 1760-1 77G 

a Briush-Anierican Dialogue 011 the 

Coming of the American KevoUitum 
332pp. Oxford: PI mid on. £5.95. 

Over the past quarter century there 
has been a massive and wholly un- 
nrecedonted outponnng— almost a 
rfplnac— of detailed studies on most 
asnects of the era of the American 
Rewlurion in both Britain and 
Ajiil-hVj. Although the bicentennial 
tho Revolution provides un 
obvious occasion for drawing 
together into a general synthesis 
the findings of these many special- 
ized works, Empire or Indepen- 
dence 1760-1776 by Ian R. Christie 
and Benjamin W. Labaree is one of 
the lew, and certainly one of the 
most sophisticated, efforts in this 
direction so far published this year. 

As the subtitle announces, it 
represents an attempt to achieve a 
balanced account of the origins of 
the Revolution by combining the 
expertise of a leading scholar of 
British politics with that of an 
iccompllshed student of the Ameri- 
can side of the controversy. Pro- 
fessor Christie U well known for the 
depth and range of his scholarship 
on the politics of the reign of 
George HI. His books include both 
1 detailed analysis of parliamentary 
politics during the lust years of the 
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From resistance to revolution 

in the home island-, and jccuig dwir 

Rv Tor»1r lihtfUiev and property from any pov 

Dj JdLK vjlGCIlO Mble misuse of the unlimited might 

1 ■ 1 ■ — rrrmtj j - ®f tlie metropolis, ihe cohuiisis iud 

■ ■ been left with no stronger defenu-% 
\)j llmci lnc.il custom (in no case m 

J I more than 150 years’ Standing! nr 

t W their uncertain claim to the trad*- 

4* ^ ' %'i( { r- tional^ l ights } uf EriKlIsiunci)^ lui-.v 

w •« ^ j Children, the properiyless and the 

l crippled and ineffectual England tiles lo control a crowd of rebellious offspring: “Poor old England on- silmbf^f^ 

[cauo tiring to reclaim his wicked American Children A cartoon of 1777 from Rcvolutionaiy America (.Lilly Britons In colonial^ Ami^n 
.thrai it Publication Number XXVI), the catalogue of an exhibition at the Lilly Library of Indiana University. as m u ch a? In e^ly imSera Br?tain 

civil emasculation was a familiar 

Much more controversial are six search for an answer. Quite as metropolitan authority could be condition. With tbe vivid and 
Iditionol questions : 1, why the much as strategic, economic con- securely established. By making it omnipresent example of * the 
xte and Grenville governments ^derations, a growing awareness less necessary to court colonial co- unrepresented ACricon slaves (who 
idertook the new restrictive mea* within Britain of the enormous and operation for purposes of imperial w * rc not yet confined ta the 
ires in the first place ; 2, why tlie ever increasing ecpnomic worth defence, the romovai of the French southern portion of the continent) 
ilonists rosisted them so vigorously of the colonies, especially as mar- and Spanish from eastern North a , n H 0( ber dependant groups in 
om so very early on ; 3, why sue- kets for British exports, would sefcm America as a result of tho war gavo “ , “ r ®. wn societies constantly 
issiva British governments pec- to have animated the tears of inde- later British Hover nments a much before them, the colonists’ . cam- 
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n eland en - 
irTca (Lilly 
University. 


American War for Independence additional questions : 1, why tho much as strategic, economic con- securely established. By making it 
wtd s study of political radicalism in But . e a, '« Grenville governments siderabons, a growing awareness less necessary to court colonial co- 
Britain- during the first decades of undertook the new restrictive mea- within Britain of the enormous and operation for purposes of Imperial 
the reign of George III. Professor 8ures » n lhe ‘‘WA P»ce ; 2, why tlie ever increasing ecpnomic worth defence, the romovai of the French 
Labaree's study. The Boston Tea colonists rosisted thorn so vigorously of the colonies, especially as mar- and Spanish from eastern North 
Party revised in fundamental ways from 80 very early on ; 3, why sue- kets for British exports, would sefcm America as a result of tho war gavo 
ow understanding of the crisis that cesswe British governments per- to have animated tho fears of inde- later British governments a much 
finally rpnt flip niH Rrtf-ich Rn,n<r». slsted in such measures iii the face pendence. Increasingly reiterated freer hand to undertake a broad 


finally rent the old British Empire, slsted in such measures In the face pendence. Increasingly reiterated freer hand to undertake a broad Pl«nt that taxation by, witliour 

* of such animated and widespread through the middle decades of the programme of * colonial reform, representation m. Parliament would 

Not .surprisingly, the result is a resistance; 4, why no British gov- eighteenth century, such fears, long while tho presence of 7,500 royal reduce them to slavery come 

remarkably successful collaboration ernment could see thnf'there might )n evidence but previously largely troops in the colonies seemed fan directly from tho heart. Far from, 

largely free from the national bias, be some’ middle ground, between latent, seem to Iibvq been activated the first time to give them tho being empty rhetoric or mere 

imbalance, and superficiality (about total subordination and complete as early as the late 1740s by the might necessary to* suppress any cultural mimicry, it was expressive 

one side or the other) that has so Independence; 5, why, given the simultaneous eruption of severe colonial opposition. Qf the most profound fears and 

often marred previous general depth and extent of their opposi- political disturbances in several anxieties. Not just their liberties 

accounts. The prose style is crisp, tlon tho colonists waited so long to colonies and mounting evidence of Why American resistance was so and property but their identity as 
clear, and sufficiently uniform to ou t Cor independence : and 6, whul metropolitan weakness in many vigorous and so Immediate is ail ueoborn Britons, their manliooc 

make it difficult to tell where one bearlnc social and political tensions others. Despite the expenditure of equally complex question. The jwelf, seemed to be threatens 

luthor begins and the other ends. If vrithin the coionios had upon tho much time and effort, metropolitan authors fallow current Orthodox jn by the new metropolitan posturi 

limitations of space prevent Profoa- roJonJal r^nonse? authorities were unable to deal with attributing it Jayga y .to the .fradi- tmyards tha colonies: 

sor Labaree from always conveying .. . . „• these problems through existing tional Bfjtlah susplcloh of unlimited Tho timing of the new measures, 

clearly the richness and complexity Tl,e flrtt c I liestlorl . has cecolved mechanisms of colonial adinlnisrra- power. But It is Important to add moraoverj further Stimulated polo* 
ol the American side of tho contro- lUtlo systematic attention. Yet k is tloh and this Ineffectiveness further that thot suspicion derived nor nlal opposi tion^aiid hot just Jor the. 


colonial opposition. 


versy— and tha difficulty of intc* 1,1 ,nan y t,,e . s “ llcnt QudwM. intensified fears of loss of the merely from their intellectual hen- familiar reason that the recent 
grating developments in thirtean about the Revolution. If Uio colonies and led. well before the ' tage or from their experience willy removal of the French and Spanish 
separate political societies into a colonists were lit fact acclimatized Seven Years- war had" further politics inside the colonies, but also, frbm the eastern half of North 


ns ‘oil older generation would have America made the colonists Jess 


ha book breaks Hide new ground, &en\ to resistance and revomnon, 
11 none the less provides a clear thou tho question why the metro- 
md authoritative narrative of tho pnWumr government chose to tamper 
central developments In tho long w,t ^ a system that had yielded. 
Jeputo that preceded tlie Amorican Brlwln such extraordinary econ- 

decisiori for independouce. If it omlc and strategic roturns at so Mtrte 

wmatlmes auffersTom a lack of cost-before 17S5' Britain had Kent 
: waJytic darlty. it offers a thought- no effective miUtafy /orce in tho 
'■fa .snd Informed, if not aivraya continental colpnies^is ode; that 
• »P <clt, Judgment' on most ofthe.' demands careful scrutiny. • • , 

V«‘i on « concerning tha The conventional answer has been 
IPfilL 0 *' ^ Revolution.. . Indeed, that the Seven Years War aud.its 

cce 


. appreciated, from the ambiguous dependent upon Britain lor pro tec- 

conviction among people in power cotistitutipna] arrangements that ob- don, For the colonists, the Seven 
In Britain that Parliament .itself tamed .-within the empire. Having Years War had been a psychologic- 
would have to intervene before repeatedly tried pud. failed before ally liberating and reinforcing 
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Apples, basketballs, and hardboiled eggs 

By Robert M. Adams 


TIMOTHY MA I Lit P R : 

Wyndham Lewi* tho Novelist 
289pp. Wayne Sraic l.brivel'hiiy 
Press (Transatlantic Hunks ), £ 8.715. 

The inflamed hangnail of the Anglo- 
American literary conscience — that 
seems to he rite rule tlisr history 
has foisted on Wyndhani Lewis : or 
rather, since lie did so much to 
preempt it for himself, It is the 
peculiarly uncomfortable immor- 
tality he seems tn have achieved. A 
'man- of extraordinary intellectual 
and artistic gifts who sets out sys- 
tematically to disquiet, who' is an 
obvious and Explosive innovator yet 
At the snme time a violent, even pig- 
headed reactionary — whose intel- 
lectual career is one long series of 
crisscross assaults, recriminations, 
and seif-j unifications — can hardly 
bo expected to subside quietly into 
a convenient pigeonhole in literary 
history. 

During bis lifetime, the silent 
treatment was often Imposed on 
Llwiff, as the most comfortable way 
of handling hhu. This happened 
particularly after the early 19309, 
whan his satires on London intel- 
lectuals started ro verge On the 
libellous, his social views on the 
racist, and his political preferences 
on the explicitly fascist. As hind- 
sight now otiablcs us to see, Lewis 


never quite went all the way down snide bigotry. A good many of the 
any of these particular paths, but critics, without abandoning the 
his lifelong habit of verbal overkill effort to see Lewis clear, hove given 


iiiitl ii< stijifi-Ji. AHui.fir Gui 

und Malign Fu**t «»; n» judge thvio 
Juiuk-i by irmliiiniml ficiiuiiul criieiia 
is tin more siiilsfaciMiy ihun to 
ignore (hem altngclller. Major 
themes of the Lewis c.hiciii are often 
ndum bruit'd in some “ alien " form 
{poetry, fuiilji.Mlc drumii, short 
stories, polemic) before they get 
into the form of fiction ;ir all; h 
great deal of Lewis's .semi-privutc 
vocabulary lias to he translated »»r 
explained, usually mu of the other, 
writings, before its presence in ihc 
fiction can be made manifest. The 
bibliography is something of a 
mess : over the years Lewis revised 
hla vocabulary, revised his 
prose, and revised hfs opinions, 
to ineer changed oil cu instances 
and satisfy new interests. Due 
Important group of short storie9 
ana u major novel exist in 
two quite distinct versions, and cri- 
ticism is still divided as io which 
version is superior. Even when his 
books are called novels, Lewis Is not 
much interested in coherent plots or 
believable motivation; there is not 
one of them that does not contain 
major anomalies or confusions. 

Finally, it is almost impossible 
to pass balanced judgment on a 
body of work that Is so uneven, 
that varies frnhi tedious and pro- 
tracted foolery to poignantly 
realized pathos, that mingles tough, 
incisive portraiture with arid 
stretches of cranky lecturing and 
snide bigotry. A good many of the 
critics, without abandoning the 


This in broad outline is Mr 
Maicrvr's view uf Lewis the novelist, 
bui he widens it into o view ot 
modernist fiction in general. At 
his best, he concludes, Lewis was a 
fine novelist, but not quite in a class 
with Lawrence and Joyce, because 
Lewis, though just as acute in study- 
ing the corrosive effects of pride 
mid intellectuality, did not have 
the complementary power to 
create a * woman in love like 
Ursula Brangwen or a fully realized 
young man like Pavil Morel, or a 
grossly material but deeply human 
character like Leopold Bloom”. 
Presenting a ” deeply human charac- 
ter” is of course a major aim of the 
traditional novel, and it is partly, 
though only partly, the aim of 
Lawrence. Bur it is by no means 
an accepted aim of twentieth-cen- 
tury fiction. If the criterion were 


into the procedure (some readers 
have fuund Rend Harding difficult 
to identify with, judging him a pre- 
tentious humbug before as well as 
after his ordeal oy Toronto), still, it 

- l l Law.-. lL M -J n^nOtl 


applied consistently, not only Lewis 
but most Iwcntierh-ceiitury writers 
of fiction would fall into the second 


rank of m iters who did not produce 
— generally because they did not 
attempt— ‘ 7 deeply human " por- 
traits. Kafka and Beckett, Gide 
and Joyce himself would certainly 
be among them. For the way 


seems odd to have the artist judged 
by standards he would not. at Tils 
boldest and most original, have 
tolerated for an instant. 

But take as a criterion the simple 
matter of prose style, and this plac- 
ing of the navels is promptly stood 
on its head. Tarr, especially in its 
first version, is clipped, angled, 
ironic, challenging ; images grate 
on images with abrasive energy; 
the raw materials of a. scene are 
sharply stylized and distorted. in a 
way we would probably call “ expres- 
sionist ”. The angle from which 
Tarr himself sees things dangles us 
precariously over the jagged glass 
of his contempt ; the feverish and 
ultimately suicidal buffoonery of 
Kr easier engulfs us, as in a doomed 
Teutonic Raskolnikov. The writing 
is always agile and inventive : it 
makes us work. On any accounting, 
the prose of Reuenee for Love Is 
less striking; it is a kind of jauntv, 
cartoon prose, vigorous and voluble 
at its best, but much less highly 


made it seem likely that he would. 
So he moved out of the common 
orbit, spiritually and physically. To 
Ignore him was ussier . than to , 
squabble with him, partly because 
squabbles were what he wait so 
obviously seeking. Nowadays, when- 
die word-play has largely subsided 
and the question presents itself of 
what can be salvaged From this com- 
plex, Intelligent, fragmented loser’s 
career, critical studies are starting 
tO'jinmtiply; with, the common elm 
. of Tendering the record hi ore man- 
4 . pgeible and acceptable. 


effort ro see Lewis clear, have given 
up the attempt to see him whole. 
Wagner, who has seen in much 


1; • Timothy Mdt WjerV. booleik the 

■ - latest of thaw,' volt 

•\ uraes of Hugh 'Kenner' (11954), Gaofl 
• frey Wagrler (1957), William H. 
Pritchard (1968) ana. Robert Cbap- 


Sian (1973). It trikes ' a ’ parroiVer 
focus than any' of the • others, 

; dealing only with Lewis's fiction and 
not with all of that* boffeifte itHakris 

- a more conservative' view of * the 

• modernist movement, and of Lewis's . 
work within it. - Probably the can- 

i, servatism la riqt philosophically 
. : gTOvnded-T^it^s npt explicitly aitaied 

- — but simply flows from tne basic 
*.;• emphasis made explicit by the title. 

Mr Materer takes Cor' granted that 
. novels were what Wyndham Lewis 
, v vfns trying to write; and So tho cri* 
teria' applicable to tU6 genre a* q 
.■> whole— front Defoe and Fielding to 
ScotV Dickens, George ' Eliot:, and 
y E. M; ■•Forster — are. the pppVQpriato 
ones f of; measuring Lewis’s achieve- 
ihejil,. _ . ... rii;- 

i . Given : this-, field .of < fbyce, : sbtqb 

• <:. interesting critical questions emerge, 
f'. hut it. Is clear that a lot of others 


greeter detail than the others, is 
much more ready to cry contradic- 
tion: his book could very well be 
set alongside Mr Bridgman’s elo* 

? uontly titled Gertrude Stein in 
ieces. 

If one is Interested in Wyndhani 
Lewis as novelist, the big "toad” 
to be swallowed is the middle 
career. Almost everyone has found 
something to admire in Tarr, though 
commonly the ICrelsler section?, of 
that book, which have least in com* 
mjln' with middle purlo d, nfas t 
.ib, /cbtsvsqoq' Dostoevsky, 1 pra • 
BpefArrfid over those involving Tarr 
himself. Two relatively late novels. 
The Revenge for Low and (with 
reservations) Self Condemned , have 
also heeri admired, usually oh the 
ground*, that they escape from .the 
.nv&nneHsm* of -the middle period, 
Yet thW middle period, the period 
of what Kenner baptized w automa- 
ton fictions is the most distinc- 
tively- Lewi sian : It makes ■ mbst.‘ 
auvagfe. use of. 'Lewis’s: distinctive . 
A ummoral satire ", it exercises most 
consistently the rough energies of 
' Vor deist prase, it presents character 
austerely from the outside, through ■ 
the medium of the dye, without • 

- recourse to psychology, diirda, 1 or 
the indiscriminate flow of the sub- 
-conscious. None of this work.1 pf 
Which ‘ The ' Apes of God Is tljor- 
oitghly representative, lacks brilliant 
. sfreaks, but the . general - effect is 
so deadly unread able, that there is 
. a natural’ -tendency to/ think tho- 
whole principle of. mechanical * 
exteriority On Incubus on LeWis’s 
' qtherwise admirable .talent for story- 
telling am). char acter delineaiiop. m 
- the' iradltional yqnse. . - I 



One of the striking lino-cuts by William Kermatle illus- 
trating Henry Williamson 1 s The 'Patriot’s Progreiw 
(194pp. Macdonald and Jane's. £3.50). 'A classic fif 1930, 


. this Is a biting novel about the experiences ofa volun- ' 
. *eer in the First World War showing— the TLS coni- 
■ merited on its fust appearance —' " a passionate convic- 
tion to. which it is impossible to deny reject ", This 
is me. second impression of an edition of 1968, with the 
author's hew preface and epilogue added at that data. 


modern criticism reads him, Bloom* 
is' not ** grossly 'material but deeply 
human ", -he fi highly schematized, 
almost; transparent, mythical tn the 
Pmnt of being practically allegori- 
cal. By the end of the book, he is 
•not 'a ^character * at all. Certainly 
there are not any 'characters worth 
-speaking of. In the Wake, any more 
then there is. a' plot ; there are 
recurrent configurations afloat la 
a multiplicity of patterns, 

Seeing fiction as sn effort to 
create deeply human characters, and 
discounting modernism, if only by 
implication,. as a misguided effort to. 


charged than -that of -Tarr, and some- 
times slack to the point of eltw>al- 
nes8. And by the lime of Self Con- 
dfimed, Lewis is found using a- 
he a vy . mono chrome style, the very 
rhythms of which seem tired and 
ready to settle for an approximate 
commonplace. -• • • » • 

Apart from characters, apart from 
style, Tarr seems to me vital 
•ii 8 nimensiou of whqt Lewis 
called "underlying conceptual 
“MW i . wh Ich pro bably ough t to 
bp called insights. . Tarr and Krel* 
tor form a dynamic duo, like Bloom 

and St An " n|f nip- n««i 


artist takes as ironic comedy^,/ 
that only a matter of 
tingutshcs the two. 1 *>• 

Whether or not these precise 
siderataOns are approprikie tj fi 
considerations or this 
Schematic order certainly \ 
they provide . dlmonslVS? 
book quite apart from verbal.^ 
character depiction, or Z? 
struction — a depth other tha«i 
psychological. Thus one foSSJ 
action, not because it lurei Vt 
wards involvement (which in l 
it continually ^ 

verbal and intellectual texture i 
its own right. It is a novel , if dJi 
but a special kind of uove] vC 
we get a greater measure of 'Cfi 

”l1 nt *! latei ' fiction*, IthZ 

able that some of what i . 
involved with is that least credbiS 
of emotions, self-pity. The ulrlm.. 
tear that rolls &Sn PercJ fe 
caster’s iron cheek Is Spfi 
given that emotional substauM 
there cannot be much qSS 
SSff* Jft 4 Harding’s invitJR 
join him In moping over a, 
picturesque ruins of himself/ 

Choosing among the three 
ants for the utle of Lewis's 
tic masterpiece is a little liktjw 
in g araonK apples, basketball 
hardboiled eggs. In painrtw m 
L ewis made no bones of Wu 
several different styles-atorS 
representational, and senii-atawa 
No ultimate merit attaches to in 
of these options, but it is not Am 
easy to be clear about them, h 
often happens with paintert, Levii 
surrounded his practice with vabd 
rationales that commonly Bad tuk 
to do with the realities of the tut 
He could defend Cdzanne. as reilb 
tic, denounce Picasso at 
graphic, Invoke the example ot Rev 
landson while undergoing the » 
fluence of Cubism, and genenlh 
muddy the waters oF diverse im 
often brilliant practice with fin 
rhetoric of inconsistent and oita 
brilliant theory. 

Critical compartments and rad 
orders can only soften the explosive 
Impact of this most farouche ud 
gothic of ncoclassicists. Impceqhe 
as they are, Lewis's virtue) u i 
writer are tied indissolubly to Vs 
failings. His best prose has a ww 
dcrfuily improvised, rluow-away at 
which, when he pursued to ma« 
targets of opportunity, d*g CTe jf , r 
at times Into tho slipshod and 
talky. As a man with a lifelong tra- 
sago of messianic proportions, « 
was bound to bo boisterous, iMtw 
and above all repetitious. (« « • 
heat, observation of Mr V/agner w® 
a reader's most frequent respaw 
to immersion lu Lewis is * pljW; 
"I heard you the first time 
there was much loss, m licit vwj 
in the ■ enreor, so there ti 
residua] disagreement- ovar 
was voluable and- why. *. 

' Rose’s edition of the 
pliasiziug as It does , the 1»W 
mellower Lewis, has gone *« » 
make him more apCroachapje. « 
the "real” Lewis- is not *s wj 
toting,- or provoking, the ptw , 
frohi outnae with a wardrobe . 
iron masks. Like Rousseau.-**. , 
people, Lewis makes absorptwf. 
tangling use of his various _i ecu »« 

. personalities: you haVi 


Meanwhile, the spectrum (J « 
preferen ces spans 



fiction 


Fallow sufferers 


By Derek Mahon 

GEORGE MOORE s 
The Unfilled Field 
318 pp. Gerrards Cross; Colin 
Swytne. £4.75. 

The Untilled Field is a collection 
of stories, first pub Halved in 1903 ; 
it has gone through six previous 
editions, the last in 1937. In his 
preface to the 1926 edition, re- 
printed here, George Moore tells 
us, a little disingenuously, that it is 
«a book written in the hegluning 
out of no desire of self-expression, 
but in the hope of furnishing the 
young Irish -of tho future with 
models This was at a time when 
Moore was filled with enthusiasm 
for tho Irish cause, and especially 
for the national language. Like 
Yeats, he knew little or no Gaelic/ 
but wished to contribute to the 
indigenous literature. The plan was 
that the book should be translated 
into Trial! by Tiadgh O’Dmiogbue 
and the English originals burnt. 
“As fast as these stories were 
written ", Moore continues, “ they 
were translated into Irish and pub- 
lished In a very pretty book of 
wlilrh nobody took auy notice, and 
that the Gaelic League could not 
be persuaded to put in its window: 
ana one evening a disheartened 
man was driven to the bitter 
extremity of collecting his mamt- 
tcrlpts tor a Londoiv publisher.” 
(He seams not to have burnt them 
alter all.) Moore’s preface is 
remarkable, incidentally, not only 
for this naivety, if naivety it is (Iifs 
anti-clerical Ism must have been well 
kuown to the Gaelic League), but 
for the bold, unsubstantiated 
assertion that U whs in theso stories 
that Synge found the inspiration 
lor hi* plays : “ The Untitled Field 


has a landmark in Anglo-Irish 
Hici ature, a new departure, and 
fcyuge could not have passed It by 
without looking into it." y 

Moore liimsdf confessed to having 
modelled liis book oil Turgenev's 
Tales of a Sportsman ; although, 
as the late T, R. Henn points out in 
nfs foreword fo this edition, the 
background and method are wholly 
different : Turgenev enjoyed “ a 
special relationship with his tenants 
and serfs, and above all with the 
Russian countryside. Moore has 
little nature description . . . and 
does not use tho wild sports of Ire- 
tond to attain any intimate bond 
with the countryside and its people. 
His unit is the country parish, 
dominated by its priest,” There are 
fiftcon atones in the collection, 
most of them set in priest-ridden 
country purishes in co Wicklow or 
co Mayo (perhaps the choice of 
counties ^suggested to Moore the 
idea that he had provided Synge 
with his source material). And the 
few urban stories retain traces of 
the bucolic Riid the parochial. " Tho 
Clerk’s Quest ", the tale of an aging 
bachelor bank clerk’s infatuation 
with a woman he has never met, 
contrives to end in a ditch under 
the slurs ; while in ” Fugitives ”, 
which doals with more urbane 
matters (much of the action takes 
place in Dublin studios and London 
restaurants 1 , it is tho shadow of the 
priest-ridden parish that drives into 
exile the sculptor Rodney and the 
girl who sat nude for his " Virgin 
and Child Appropriately, the 
clergy have the last word : “ Father 
McCabe held that bad statues wore 
more likely to excite devotional 
feelings than good ones, bad statues 
being further removed from perilous 
nature." 

But it Is a forlorn Mayo land- 
scape, "the loneliest parish Ip Ire- 
land” (the period is the 1880s, well 
within living memory of the Fam- 
me), which provides Moore whit 


his objective CurivUlivt.' for the 
uimlled field of liuinan possibility. 
In _ Home Sickness ", u reluniL'il 
emigrant homesick for his sick 
home cannot bring himself io marry 

back into the constricted life of hfc 
native village, a place where the 
priest breaks up dances mid the 
landlord cannot keep the road in 
repair and would not allow it to 
be kept in repair out of the rates, 
for then It would be a public road, 
and he did not think there should 
be a Public road through bis pro- 
R c . rl y • Ip A Lenar to Rome” u 
priest becomes convinced that the 
vow of celibacy should be revoked 
for the sake of the faith, and there 
is an irony at work here nf the 
same order as Swift’s in A Modest 
Proposal : 

The priosts live In the best 
houses, eat the best food, wear 
the best clothes j they are indeed 
the flower of the nation, and 
would produce magnificent sons 
and daughters. And who could 
bring up thoir children according 
to the teaching of our holy church 
as well as the priests ? 

And in "Julia Cahill’s Curse” a 
strapping young woman out of 
Brian Merrimau’s The Midnight 
Court paints the finger at the pnrlsh 
-hot outlawed her-for her easy ways: 
And the curse she put on the 
parish was that every year a roof 
must tall in and a family go to 
America.” 

There are some memorable pas* 
sages in this collection, and many 
small felicities, but there is too 
much of a sameness about the 
stories, and a too predictable resort 
to the dying fail, a sort of topo- 
graphical fatalism which is a cliclid 
now, as it was even' In Moore’s time; 
while “Fugitives” the prize ex- 
hibit, the one storv out of sequ- 
ence and much the longest, is a not 
entirely successful reworking of two 
earlier stories (both reprinted 
here) "In the Clay” and "The 
Way tack”. 


Retired hurt 


By Anne Duchftne 

PETER. V ANSI TT ART i 

Quintet 

239pp. Peter Owen. 1-L50. 


The prophet motive 


By Jane Miller 

HARRISON Ii. SALISBURY | 

■ The Oates of Hell 
W9pp .' Hutchinson. £4.95. , . 

Jimmy Carter’s success has been 
PM- down |p n new appetite for 
mngtiicai enthusiasms and for tho 
.politician as witness. Americans 
DBve welcomed n man who soys that 
S? . make mistakes but will 
never tell Has, Solzhenitsyn — tho 
wner as witness — is listened to as 
• prophet because of his life and 
tt*T*'W'** Pl '°fessor Leonard 
Wfo, for Instance, found sotno- 
ro believe” In SoJzh- 
T ,e > G,, tog Archipelago 
■fjf J® cfc the thought with the 
.wm/i .JSS Bre we ro argue 

thin * Are wa not t0 argue 
“on with accounts or interpretations 
we have not hqd our- 
' ffi* ? Pi® rhetoric Solzhenitsyn 
8 sinned and stunning; 
'Sfr® roast be soma ambng those 
Sri??! Jtofiard Levin belittles as 
"manikin belittlers 

tTQQ are wnru nf »ka' 


The disasters aud triumphs of 
Sokolov’s life, are pasted to a back- 
drop of Russto' peopled by, frauds 
and victim*, .who. apeak id an Eng- 
ltsh peppered with the Russian 
words for thing* like black broad 
and bastard and flanked by their 
translations. Interrupting Scenes 
from Solzhenitsyn’s lire bio others 
Which record the obscure delibera- 
tions of those pnt-ty officials who 
are trying to decide whether to Ifl 1 ! 
him, imprison him or send him into 
exile. The processes by . which the 
decision is vouched seem unintelli- 
gent and devious, governed by a net- 
work of conflicting solf-iuterests. 
Theso obfuscations contrast heavily, 
as they' aro meant to, with the dear- 
cut certainty with which tho hoco 
approaches Ills choices. Sokolov’s 
oariy wish to write is seen as on 
answer to his sense that “nothing, 
so alarmed Russian authorities as 
the written word ”, ' Nadrahpa 
Mandelstam, wrote of this official 
alarmin' relation to what seems to • 
have been,. for nearly two centuries, - 
a peculiarly passionate respect for- 
Uteraturo and for writers Jn Russia. 


eye on the future. : Solzhenitsyn's 
turning-, to the past and to Chris- 
tianity are trivialized in the novel, 
reduced to' a nostalgic concern for 
mere images of a broken world, 


:.US nrcuiarlty makes of a 
V&hS? tolented man a Napoleon 
.L?{te'* afliar *an a writer who 
;;«Sued. vtitK’* 1 8nd ?««nded to/and 

: “. W H 0 tong hovel has-been written 
“jot, Sohhenltsyn,. lightly dis- 
5M 1 Ahdrei Sokolov, a writer 
-from Russia in 3974. 


Lo st chords 

By Stephan Clark! . : / 

JAMES HARRUt- 
Looking for a lultoby 
255pp. Macmillan. £3.95. 


Peter Vansittart has a fine high- 
handed -way with the novel, treating 
it like some kind of heliograph, for 
flashing messages. The effect is 
dazzling — sometimes blindingly so, 
and the messages often need un- 
scrambling. This is partly & matvov 
of nervous tics, such as a marked 
impatience with the article, but 
more often indicates a deter- 
mination to transmit B6 high a 
charge as possible through every 
sentence, with results that often 
carry poetic shock but equally often 
seem merely perverse. ("How swift 
tho eagle we kill in bed. Sex 
limited us, elsewhere wringing out 
tho haggling and sorvllitlos v.e dis-' 
dained ”, for instance: a characteris- 
tic moment when tho codc-lmok 
seems lost.) 

Perseverance is rewarded, how- 
ever : the messages arc serious and 
passionate, and spoak to our con- 
dition, with a notable wit and a full 
flood of astringent Imagery. The 
book is dedicated to the proposition 
that public events modify private 
experience, which in turn modifies 
future events. " History never 
repeats itself, it doesn't need to ”, 
one of tlio characters says, and it 


that Mr Vansittart enjoys trying to 
define and demonstrate. 

His protagonists, friends from 
Oxford days, move through post- 
3945 Europe and Africa Into today’s 
England. One of them attempts tlie 
colonial experience ; one — the moat 
holla wed-out — is a liberal politi- 
cian; one never ventures beyond 
the range of his own forked tongue, 
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All three, and the two women in- 
volved— a scarred writer and a flaw- 
toss but inwardly faltering bcuurv 
who receives the attentions of thwrii 
all— retire hurt in varying degree* 
— bruised . 

The gathering darkness is bril- 
liantly lit, by jokes, by sympathy, 
by memorable Images. Often Hie 
tide of simile runs dangerously 
high, threatening to swamp the 
craft, and the swell of metaphor is 
not for tlie queasy. ( Take, for in- 
stance, England in the Suez crisis : 
leadership was daily more broken, 
only off-stage valour being drunk 
Hke plonk, assembly-llne mobs 
clamouring for recklessnesi or 
t light like lovurs who can’t wait ; 
the young . . . were seeking <iato- 
stroplio, or happily foretelling 
world power passing to China. 
When one rabbit runs they all 
run. Thoy beat tho foul rump of 

SK b i* Were chained, ilka 
girls ridden by the mpofl 

and so on.) Images of desolation 
abound— at the hack of the uneasy 
mind, ‘coins dwindling, ilia sign 
that Rome was finished " ; " a dread, 
ful gray warmth on the frozen air 
as waves of mice fled through the 
German armies, from Stalingrad *\ 
But so do good jokes, ami single, 
simple strokes— -"Carole used flesh 
like a hank-account ” ; an MP’s wife 
to .FUltiiC “like a frost-bitten 
dahlia ; girls "from manors where 
•weeded daddies fought taxation as 
they had tho King’s anomies”. 

Mr Vansittart also knows quite as 
much about domestic stress as all 
those novelists of -wham It is the 
only stock in trade. HU beautiful 
wmau, for instance, Is sterile, and 
childless women can collapse, 
nerves out] lags loso control. Rugged 
by new pains they drive cars into 
gates, tremble on stairs, go blazing 
hot too quickly, watch men’s bore- 
dom settle in tlie woodworm.” The 
concentration is part of tha ner- 
vous poetic vitality, the generaliza- 
tion part of a welcome impatience 
to stay with the larger themes. 


Mandelstam was a victim of tills 
two-faced respect, tbo, and no less 
heroic ifor having Written his poems 
for reasons quire - different from 
Solzhenitsyn’s. • 

It is not surprising that a novel 
' written abput -a- living man should 
fall to imagine a fictional counter-' 
part able to hold the n)an’s individu- 
ality, passions and inconsistencies ’ 
ana to relate them to the world 
whore- they grew, Sokolov is ah 
achiever of on American kind, over.' 
coming difficulties by kaeping his 


Whereas Solzhenitsyn himself might 
be responsive to' Sfnyavsky’s words, 
“Let us hope that ottr ■ 

Heed for truth will not interfere 
with '• the work of thought and 
imagination . . it 'is doubtful 
whether his worshipped Would be, 
for they have convinced themselves 
that knowing What is the truth, like '• 
knowing how best to prepare for 
the future, Is a. simple matter. 


retrieving two months of his life, . 
moots an angoT and is reconciled to , 
his lohg-6uffei , htg ; faiqlly.' Whatever ■ 
he \ras 50 aith(ng for, he finds, 

James Harris’s styia Is mrtnnetsd, . " 
but .beautifully- judaedi- He catches - 
: well the -tension between Bungdftle's ■ 
pedantry and his diffuse and witter-' ; 
Jng raindi eyen.hls minor characters 1 ,- 


Melvyn Bragg 

SPEAK FOR 
ENGtAND 

•'Vivid reaollections, scrupulously edited , . , 

• The considerable pleasures and insights to 
gained from the book are to be found in 
ireal rnemories, the measure of life-, , , The 
. range of experience touched upon . ; , is 
truly .enorm , ous. ,, ' Dennis Potter, Guardian 

. “A tremendous achievement - for Wigton 
and for Mr, JJragg*. Everybody speaks for 
. England . . it, js 1 a good book. ' * • : • 

Jtny Gosling,- The Times 

t . j'A 'very, deceit hook and a very siraight; 
book . ... 3 believe he’s right in saying .“Speak 
for England’ . .. Richard Hdggart, 

- K&sitioscp : 
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Practice and profession 


«y John Pnpc-JIenncssy 


RMJIK KlISKII.f. : 

Whiil iv Arl llisinry ? 

I!i2|iji witli 127 i Ifii'.ii <i[jiuis Thames 
L2 M’Jpwlj.ifk, 


H is a conimoi]|iidcc (hit answer* 
lu questions are determined by tlic 
; 0r0 ' 111 wb ' cb the question is asked. 

What i$ the soul ? " inquires 
Miranda’s . sister Dm-inila in 
Orvden’s Tempest. “A small blue 
thing \ replies her lover. Hippolilo, 

uiat rims nbmu within us." •* Then 
I have seen ii ", concludes the 

clever S*rii “cm ,i fivisty niirniini; 
rim dunking ironi my ni'n ncfi.' a 

“ JV'bat ji art liiMury ? ", jisks 
Mark Hri'.kilf mi the cover of iliis 
book. A M-iemit'ic disc ip I Inc, he 
answers, with highly developed 
technical character ”, which offers 
* excitement and rewards " H nd is 
nlso " a jitoftfssinn”. A profession 
.it unquestionably is, fur through- 
.onf the Western world generations 
or students are . training or being 
trained in this tmninalotis, hybrid 
pursuit, [ini people who protest 
tiia 1 It Is neither a science nor a 
discipline will iiud many cogeni and 
aoine u mi ns went hi a 
thr S bncik. 


»t -tylu itia.ilysis iii.,1 |i.i s , 
o nr.iny .ir i III si a i i.iik. m i-.i.«Mi.h 
llu- an i hui --Ii ip uf ii ns i lined, iiiulin u- 
iiienuil ujiiiinigHj, ami v.oolil 

■ xpla 1,1 (lit KuvbMiiiip. ciiHCvpi of 
si mi It i til Iv and the w . lys 
n iv a i developed ut |> Livened or 

M.Vw e l!iiK. an liisiuii.ms. 

j i Hoskills chapter on The Ami. 
hut inn of Paintings " does not do 
S'* l l 1 to,,,t I JI1 ' 5 ‘hi ve paingranJis .m 
Morclh and Cvrcir.ou, which ivill 
intiuduce die lender, if in innhing 
else, to two of the book's himLiivs* 

IFO. M u db i l !K y « ,0 . ideas 

trfti Mr Koskiii a basic issue mist'd 

by Morellis approach is ilui h 


Knil* m liillflisv Wot p/l/i /<#.■; li. sm.ll 
■is h.imliviiiiim li.is, nod die sivh 1 of 
•■a .n list, which .ii ways involves 
linn jK-isoii.il factors, most especially 
i he work of other artists ") and a 
defective grasp of fact (Bercnsun's 
lioiiic, f Tatii, is nut situated " on a 
hillside overlooking the iitrle village 
of Seitignaiio ", anil anybody who 
imild suppose ii was either dries not 
know die house or does not know 

Sciiignannj. 

Ai ihis point the thread is broken 
by cjtfliujiles uf " tfic luck involved 
in finding a hitherto unknown pnini- 
ing .If you work hard enough, Mr 


Ku-,l:ill seems in be saying lo the 
umlergr.idiiaies fur whom the book 
must have been written, you too, 
like X’, may identify u Tliian por- 
irnii at Syon, oi , like Y, prove that 
j ■.upposed copy of a Caravaggio 
is really the original, or, like Z, 
with “a swipe from a damp swab" 
reveal a Rembrandt monogram on 
some wrongly attributed painting. 
Perhaps — who knows ? — you may 
even find anoihcr Tiepolo ceiling in 


were sufficiently persnir,,; 

methodical, clear- , ea £d / ,Us 
live and self-criticak 
R ask ill’s readers imglu Mr 
discover something n e*. eniUi Nj 

if, however, one wr,-. • 
pup ill an, listening i 0 Mr n_'j*. %k 
temptation to interrupt 
be uncontrollable. Can you 
one would mutter, that iff & V 1 * 
in the "Anna Mctteiyn " S f ‘ Ara * 
Ambrogio in the Uffi” f, “ [ r ®» 5 

does not “stand b e B d,rf 
Madonna ” ? Con you " d I* 
the frescoed « Crucifix Ion *"? ’V 
Carmine has nothin* iff*" ■*) 


-♦« ■> V/. VJV ** ••• x • 



•• diiy* theMf "t hey • no'V^I 

l*isa polyptveh, the 
Which the ' distiiiefiiiB i:*?* % 


mjrnr 


■is'’. rfv.N 



arguments in 


ft XvXi: 


’’J# £&?**!*$ 


Between an iiuroductinn on the 
origins and growth of art-history 
end an epilogue called "The art 
Historian toduy ", me sandwiched 

nine elm piers on attributiiig paint- <.,■.»<*; & p - 

lugs (illustrated from a number. of L 

specific, not very well-chosen 
instances), oil collaboration between 


artisrs (discussed in terms of 
MasoUno and Masaccio in the 
Braiicacct Chapel), on "deciding the 
{!,““• ° fan wihft work ” (that of 
Pleio della Frdncesca. whose work 

L«.^L f l e,imitlns) ' - - on * cuttin 
tiirough mystery ai 

Special reference 
TjW they flourish (furuon 
• ^eedp that have beon trimmeTwith 

*SK2W' ? n ^ T eqonsuucrinl ho w 1 1 .. — w 

"2® * 5 r * y >6r ® displayed" fbaied tli, ^Js V j v • 
,t?« R^haeJ tapestries In the By EMC Adams 


Why, if you wlVh'm'rLe^i 1 
lems nf Piero della PrL hprBl 
altar-pieces,- hnve you nof 22** 
them more thoroughly ? vvj“ e ? 
take no account uf romM 1 * 1 
procedure, and whv do °vn, PMl1 Mjl 
word “ derivative " wheJC 1 0* 
similar ” ? How can '? 


your analysis of the wo Ant r^ 11 
gione with the biblical 
the Uffizi, and ho wean ' 5 


the biblical 
^at your’ round °by 

That account of parallellsmt ^ 
tween Poussin and la 
.tendency of all art of a «S«S 
civilization to move, over .2? 
of years, in the some direction 5 ^ 
it any validity? And can 








s-»-s?.-sa£;R5 

tiwpio 
>me imi 
tbefam 

bead inme"ph,; e d“bV H, ar«n d et: 
vention-ridden acudcmic rides? Of 


the study of tjie human creatbepifr 

cess, of how works of art SE 

?” d w**y tl’ey assume the forn 
they do, not a complicated gS* 


Ludufig Richter (Len^J! f,om Um * Joachim Neidhanit's 


wha n ,l /n S F *l ne Can Im ? confident, ibi 
when m future one is asked what Ii 

itw'n! h Wth P^^sical art-hisioty. 
tn^hfef p f ,ss,ble . t0 refer inquired 

J°as SS h^ 8rraSS,n8 bu£ J- 


“» mivao lVUriC 

wiil Portraits in proportion 


Mead Johnson’s book is cri’s 
■rect and 1 tra Jj ;J ’ • • 


Sistine Chapel, which were hardly plates arranged 

over disnlavorl » «)i, ~~ between the an 


over displayed at all), on the 
rediscover • • 


W/MfStBS' ™ RD *; EAD 

meaning in paintings" ^principally . C<l c C 5- • 

hy those masters of concealment/ Complete Edition with 


Velazquez 
" for, 


concealment, Essav 
Vermeer), on ■ s8ay 


and a Catalogue 


a Critical 


at ween rhe appendixes 
iogue raison lie of unei 
detail and clarity 

S modest and 
t distinguishing 
tact from cilticism 


fiZ Jras ■ **S£BS-JiE is c l,Z an " r r . 

i3SSTESrt.“ z 


cite risible fashion for posing Brit 


matrons 


The fine art of self-destructive 

■ _ ~~ - Ion S and contain! 110 . «... . 


m.-* 


“ La /hone ”, l, v Cut pea u\, stlc . 
versions— Uvit a f tcirli calia 

,V* C . ‘ scale groun, in stone, was 

t 0r,t * ra ’ where 
, 5 f oorf until hemg removed to 

a con" 1 * A r/' 1964 **? r *P / 'i«d 
a conn. After several years' ufirb 

*■//'«"»« in ZuinZo 

complex a piece carried out Car- 
S's work, on it, com, . " 
1868, was attacked h„ hath ouhlH 

ftEieJiSi* “*> bt - infl ‘"‘Moral u!ld 

- T retl ! ls ! lc r und a battle at 

,H “ tt ns emptied over it. ’ 

r lamorphoses in Nineteenth. 

1 CU iv« y ScU pturc ' edited An Jeanne 

feJSf TTEuSSSF* > ^ 

University Press 5" 

SSfwjy? r^^iSBTJS! 

fmmm 

lion luas tho occasion for publico, 

» 'Jvg^'ESSStt 

Vh£n?& problems of origl 


Gaudens 

French). 


and 

The 


. , ~.J inruirciueiK m the fi ish ‘lyameii aemes or other 

documented question. He trained as a paimS FIc,ion - Nor were Vt 


he had forged), and bn" understand- Two English artists, both eminences !? ,nc 


SSa-a* as *-ir .rsri §s i « wraas 

■tffi-w-iffi sS"-^ffiSjpasE a h 


which 


»lb8 Fo£'We r Hei^ Waiting bv^willTim * ld ® £ Mllghtenad Sni JJi'SJ Revnolds^nd °L CU £Z har0Ufil l 

■mf-.-Ufh .ta*ff a SS.«B5- SWwiS !£““ JS* 7 To IS 

’L WW WEh«emh^«.tu F y ponraltiM p r ant 

•S’ chapters reveal «%>"« ■o^io.lce _ The ■lntreductery. tt,t 


An 

huleed 
Would inciiide 


•• • - aproaa witl) the inspired deal hi "" S 

Interesting manual Pointed wifh ^at 

b? written on art-history. It through^ ^ the oaaes 18 texc without eit 

ndtide a. section on connols- ing X SnH aflfe c «S» or ' r e ea 


T • j a 1 cm 

■feut Cotes. He 
skill and finesse, 
either remarkable 


-seurshlp (<fii L/eii the 'ie^nl^e K .gTnMfi 

i u. proojems lo his style. 



s?n b gK S n i 

- o., D „ hif dSSS “? osfil<, « wifh a- play of gebtls.. 
, a seIf-obsessed P yo P utfe eiMMt^EB rV ^h , and , he SUC f e , Jf 

° xceo,loo “ "*r ■ 

tracts^ In r+.flTi t 6 C van 18 by leaving The distinctive qualities of 
day drive? a to cSi en hi and « 2? s ara a «Ada EStm# 

mer “ when he 5 ll*#? 


SBy Cejfna Fax 


gaffi descrlpdo,,. 



siheo the exhlb: 
rq.iri antique an 


mer when ha « n.e ~ j' . t™!? 1 ®- »-vmk»ou mm ubp»i» 

trine of Elaetfnn „®j" ded , the doc - S^Vi*** an d execution. The biafiA 

iSSSS S&&-* sSFsr ^ ar R». pi 

Hiienuon is his em.n«n« swim with feeling like Gsl 

borpugh’s : they avoid contact 
a . hairs breadth they Alias 
precise direction, or migdirectfoi 
that would express what !#'• 
Pbnlng behind them. Likewi*tji_ 
cer- fV?? and figures, although tlw 
_ soft Care J are inert, and. ■#*■ 

t .rn. ■ Lvnaunes Hm 0 «b - intimate ; lvners remain curiously daf 

.,% e Ihiedfum 8 ,y a r °cpco f rom us. Oh; the other hand, a 

lust faWkw • '' ' Cotes', learnt frn^v^n 11 s ^ ws bow ? or « ra ^ t j 9 composed with a sow 
■If tlrsv kle v rlera, the Venlrw RosHl ba Car- L ee ^ ln g for symmetry and p« 
a-^j^nnSif ' Btetft . hortralSSi 8 " q J ue S n °* cos- • u on j 1 0nd . in the, pastels « 

Other Confinn^f’ an d from, such- . b “ ,d, Bd with exquisite craft-. , 
JL ~' domfniimh tar d and n 0uehf?i I !? r ^ a - l 4? ta .■A*!*’ *5J P * C°l»s must have been 8 P 1 ^ 
siw hbw hfl avii /! Ja ,Taor ; but ' ® an ^tb bn orderly niind, *6 
the by , siiDerimn^?fe d £ ? the tratfition ■ff^WHty and a deep-rooted ddsfi 
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K. f„ PONTliS HULTEN ; 

Jean TIngnely 
" Meta " ' 

364pp with 519 illustrations, 
colour. Thames and Hudson 


The answer to the question “ What 
is purple and hums ? " i s not, what- 
ever you may have heard, an 
*2£ plun '- , Ir that horrific, 
° bl,oxiou s and most 
improbable descendant of tlie 

Sr**™* a Ti "Buely sculp- 

SS'-i*™?™™™ f0rw " r<,s n,,d 

! wall, dissect 
Dummy, Imige 


« ....... . nonsense 

SliM! sw.-«4««« 


JJ*™? 11 * a Kui PWre placed 


other electric moior ^hi/i, , ■«“»« comparable 

in a CopenHaaen. . 

holm the ■culmE™ "t"! d,sorder ^. End of ‘he W, 


spectacle staged In 
cajled “Stud, fer e„ 


m successful ?&, T^heTS^ 
chra d ,? IIaugJl foney to help pun 

2S5J2" J™*'”" 1 - '".“seem-. 



ti^h y° u ne V er know wfen a 
Trl!f ^ ^ bo on the rampage. 

u” d ^ Jr ijjf n ® u ^Xf o sculpture must 
be a holiday oE Mind. The holiday 
over, nothing must remain. Ashes 
trampled garlands. * 

WM i ?o Ue n?uiic 08CUlplllr0 Whut Sutle 


more beautiful form" H^a r 

kMfS* ° f ort,an,ei, tal wrought 
water i„t 0 tlicair?^ spray,n 8 


v- muvo rorwnrds mid IO music : a true subvemive wa «r into the air. 
tcioss u room, run Into w *5* a l®sto for slapstick comedv Huji^u -tv , . 

J* 38 ? 1 0 ihop- window f/ K L a .^ l ‘ 8nd sense of farce, rtls ns bUioricai comnifl? n ?i UeIy Fn i an art ' 

one hanoenf e J n i° f ho jrogpond if ^ Galileo were dropping weights Duchamp (S™lionv takes J i » 

a tunE r be . ha, , ,dy * Produce tbe Wwer of Pisa disguised as a bicycle wliell) • h,? u,, ' onded 

*U with the Ex ) i press ‘ 0, ds t , drawings Chinese Red Riding Hood, or the Rauschenberg fclbs? 

hLiin ty e san 8 of originality, or theory of relativity had hoi rratie. between «w 


ch he 
considered 
a once had 
su por-m eta- ultra. 

&' ™ in” which- arsysrs sssi 1 ^g c e M ;,%s 5 “rd ,,ld 

» ete/eMi^ 

of & s ho“" P \ med ^ ,1 S diSer f lins that ""<« °„e eciet 
racked wildly; e d„ll>! pram fr °°! mother i, wh.l h, 

trundled up: the Russian asLro- Sf wf wofk r^ 1 !? 6 or 10 * eave out 
naut Yuri Gagarin, in the form of pli^.u- 01 . Tn tbe cns o of Tinguely 
? broken doll, waa rC lme e „ V 0 ' t K^ ,, ' E H ’ ,t6re ?« W-": he Set 
space* and,, as n finale. ‘ the sculptures do not con. 

French flag descended slowly -bv ^ °? y p,econc oived notion, to 

Pocwhote. : Me Mplodon, T„?f “ eredlcllve nrucrari 


v , Jfhwitteri 
(closing' the 
and life) ; 


tuid 

gap 


tw ^ oa«fckSiko r ; ? ted ,3 imo fibS Bamu^eLcK and rockets PJew>virWr“hS’ 

rfi? ga-s. -op a-. ^ p&nar^ssr,^ rgwts.ist ati 

l°' V 7oS “" ““‘s-o ttfEMsss: xt*. ^jsssssrtdssi a^s® 

WSured 1 !”8uoly hod long Physical danger. (Tinguely 8ned to destroy itself in the ,ea, J M ; *e m oss, where S was malt, «nd Hidtln SSA- 

^sessions; to Inlfm 1 J op,co, I . °f fe|“ , *° r 5_r*J n *" cllr nJolefc) Tha ona KjJPJl” | a 5 d8n of ihe Museum of that Frendi artists should of tfie mountain told) namJa/alfc 

that would B macb f]? 0 »h,. doe i 110 f conconi him is ^before an audicnco [l ot , b8 ahnwed to como and kill Ji 1 ® onetime curator of tha mJh™ 

project Lc F?.T, l !!? Qr __ s 9P d8 : lit o ™ a y“5.„°, f ., a ? l0m, l-. Impassive, SSl/2 beh /nd chicken wire. An ? a ?ll h 1 d 9, v8 ?' TihgMfiiy wni nearly . Mnseet, arid now the mfr^lneK!- 

nd mamiv. or Beauboiirn >•, 


hrgMtuan ” h | Waa 
S tuaa n,uc hine eight . metres 


" Mdta ” — short fol- meta-nieclianl- 
cal— as a term Hultdn invented to 


!d l2 ft da «« ,y but not abst ™ct-8XpressloiiIst drawiiiH^-'one ^ Put -together, both pinuT^Vd 

fcity£S ktfsgaafe i 


without ___ 
intervention 



EPIC GEOGRAPHY 

, - Joyce's Ufyasgs 

S^f L : 8E,D f L a ^ proposing .that places, 
®P d dlrecllons are deeply implicaled in ihe 




•‘Ui‘ 


hartal- ' . WW wvyfJij iiiipinMissu Hi UIB 

SI 8lrucIUfe of Ulysses, Seidel contends that • 
ranhf r f t ^ ea£ea lo Dublin the significant epic geog-' 
I;.';'' ' i 0 ^4 ?".. lba Odyssey. The author demonstrates how ’ 
the th a£Jiu8ta the spaces of Ulysses to accommpdala . 


MODERN SHAKESPEARE 
OFFSHOOTS. C5 ”^* He 

,|h|-L^L N h -; !" ord8r lo Bud «U|. how .and why ' 


BALZAC’S COMEDY OF WORDS 

MARTIN KANES - * Althou^i Balzac’a wgrk haB bean 1 •• 
piuch studied; practically nothing .has been written' oh 
his use of linguist!© concepts. Applying'; a View ap-r ! 

proaoh, (hl^ perwpllve bob^dBhwnsIratas.ihat the'/. 

thsihe and. theory df language were central to Balzao's S?W n * '"Nby Cohn* provides a rich ami f na ’ . 
tho ii, — ■*—”"* °F»w ui cnyoaoer ui nucommopuie . fiction. In considering how the noyellBt was Influenced ’ -■ Pnsirjg panpi^afha'of thp vyaya In which <hni* ' ' 3U . f " 

,healBr9 01 Horneric action dB mapped by . W eighteenth* arid nineteehth-cdillury apeculatfon ! . i .P ,ay ? havo fcewi. ^flfnended.ySi^^&iS ‘ 

■ffl" t** PMntctai* et rOdysZ^'Thi' on language, ■ Kaned traces^ '.the;, deVelopment- of ; , .■> ^ the modem 

i. , rS kda8B ^®B careful attention; — * 

I: lT r . e< 9°' T,nr,0 ntator8 have 

■ ” jV 0r ha ve they compr 

tnap derived from B^rard, 


iffS/ , 5 URE o^faust 

VALERY AND GOETHE 

- K?in2 6gesia of “Mon Faust' 

■; > *;JU«tweiNBERQ • This book Jnierprels Mon Feusf 
SS^ x P tor6S ih 0 differences between Valdry’s end v 

. 8 iTBflhnnnio nf iKa Cain( ilniim Tha fliifhni*--"; 


. o. rworMW ■ mitu owiuuy ina ranjaswo t io • . ■>. > ■ 

define the riafure of fantasy and the fantdetfe, Rabldri 1 SPENSER'S ALLEGORV 
’ considers fta rofe In falry tales, science fiction, delec- . ;; The A/latotny of fnwninat^ ■ 

Uve stories, and rellglOlis allegory, as well ad In I9ABELG. lWacCAFFREV . u , • 

• tradifiona! Ifteretura. The examples be examines first Ihorough IreatmLi nniV ' V 7 ^ , c,kpfdSar ) ,s ’ tb0 ' 
. range from Grimm's fairy -tala* to Agathe fchrfetle, = ' motlfin imagination 

from atofdhodd's £hd to " — •-- - 

from ’> Voltaire to Robbs 
Lelbowitz, £8.70 
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ARIEL SEIX BARRAL 
Editor iales 
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Nuestros Aulores y Sus 
Libras Conflnuan en 
Prime ra Lfnea 

JUAN GOYTISOLO 

Sanaa da idenllded 
BiMloleca Brave.' 

424pp. 350 Plea. US$5.20 

indagacVin en lae oenlBS v 
Uerraa de Eapafla en busca ae 
una Id an Ii dad perdfda. 

GUILLERMO CABRERA 
INFANTE 

ExorcTsmo* da ea(((IJo 
BlbtlcHeca Breve. 

304pp. 350 ptaa. US$5.20 
Rflunid/i de lexica en que. par 
medics ludlcos, el lenfluaje 
reaobra lodo su fr ascot, a! Hempo 
qua ae problemallza como 
vehlcuJo de comunloacldn. 

CARLbS FUENTES 
Terra noalra 
Blblloteoa Breve. 

702pp. 840 pf«B. US$72.40 

Novala lolal qua abaroa y tunde 
tadoa loa oddlgos liter arias de 
npesiro Hempo. Con alia, el 
autor, ae edge en uno da loa 
grandee hltos da la noveliBlioa Bn 
caolettano. 

LUIS GOYTISOLO 
Racuanto 
Blbfloiooa Breve. 

650pp. 500 pies: US$7.60 
Hist o da y polities ; experlencla 
personal ; vide colectlva. Una de 
las novaJaa rtifia redicalmente. 
Innevadoras de la literatirra 
espaflola oontemporttoea. • 

A.-PROMETEOMOYA 
Rebate del faflo|iU edoreecant® 
Nueya Narrative HIspAnioa . . . 

2<i6 plaa. USH2.9B ‘" P ' ’ * 
Eiiis primer llbro del auior con- 
Mens aipunas da las p^olnaa rrfas 
briltantea y renovadoras- de ia 
fovan narrative eapaflola de hay. 

JOAN E. GARCES 
Allendo y la exparishda ehlfonq. 
(Laa armaa da la political . 
Nuestro Blglo por dentro. 

404pp. 500 plaa. US$7.40 . . , . 

El autor, cqn la redaeddtt dd 
gate' libra ha oumplldo el'ahcaj-go 
que raolbld al deepedlree do 
Attends "... algulen tlerie que 
'contar lo que aqul ha pasBftdo, y - 
adlo ueied puede. haqarla I " 

PABLO DE A2CARATE 
Ml.- embalada 'an Londrea 
dpranle la Guerra Chill 
Espajtdla ( •< j : 

Haras da Eapafta': / ••.' 

400pp. 576 plas. USS8.B0 . ! 

Upa 1 VparspedUva' ddl mundo ' 
poUHoa-aoolal de Infllatorfa 
du/ante la giiarra da Eapafla. 40 
Dooumentoa InWitoa acreclentsn 
el interna de esla llbro, \- t 

J, PEREZ DE LA IflVA ; 
Para la hlalorla de las genlaa sin. 
hfatorla • . . } 

Ariel Qulnaenei. ; . : ‘ ■ 

209pp. T50 plaa. US$2.20 
Eaclavos afrioanoa y oullee 

• ohlpos ,qt|a. enlCupai /nhumama* 

• metite explotodbe.* ConjHooyerpn 
a loe 'qtfgen.ee del .papnsiysrtio 


• mwiw OKUioiBqoq, wnpiouyBign 

a loa . ‘orlflenes de) .oapftai)JSrt»o 
eepaftotv, • • r ». • * ;yT V. , 

M.SANCkEZAUBORNOZ 

Ja|one»-df - la modarnizaoteq.an 
I'EapahP . ; s - '• •... .1; ' 

Artel Oplncerial, . J * 

T84ppi 7 60 pfAa,- US$2.20 ' l. j;..- 


The government of the Cabinet 

f llt ., K ), v |,„ij;irn: .ii die ncrind tifius the attempt lo write ilw his* 

" " littojously Hunt iliu vfawpmiu «f twry of a government. By bringing 

Iiy H.C.G. Matthew minister-., Ihi*ed «i» a very prnbjeni^ into , l J** „ i „ Jl! 


achievctncms in Ireland, the yr , 
Office and the Perdu,, OlL 
covering in □ auund and 


ilimoiigh 


■ ■ _ ■ ■ ’ "■*- ii. u ion of ilie originnl sources. He In thi 

r i- rmiw/iN . dovntus liulc linus lo the rank ami produ 

j. «-uui\awnf. . file, even when they become worku _ , , _ tn .w 

Lord LfverpoolY Ailniinls nation CU ssetl. The advantage of this phnse of pre-Beform politics, pliasis from C. J. Bartlett’s ml 

ISIS- 1822. approach is tiinr it places events in though it must lie said the basis mare political study 0 f i<fe 

422pp. Scottish Academic Press, £6. the perspective of the cabinet of for Lord Liverpool’s personal though his claims for Casilereut 

11 the day, which is not necessarily ascendancy over his sundry prnna are a good deal more relenting 

to i in W, DLUUY: * h a £ oi history, particularly Whig donnas remains ill-defined. Mora Dp D r j 

JOHN ULIIIU history. An obvious problem is that work on the relationship of the against Vic^ ? 

Caatlerengb events bob up and down as they cabinet to the party might have j,f a mora i t0llfl , ,a ? n 

247pp. Alien Lane. £7.50 occur in correspondence: the long- clarified this point. be 01 ,| 0 j th g m H , s Ci S 

(paperback, E3.75). cr-term nature of policy and the jolui W. Derry's Ciist/ereiqsh is a Beagreen and incorruptible, aalffi 

s SSSSSSm tb inking of departments is not so B00< j deal better suited to the through life on a white steed u!l 

. easily pwceived. Thus the best sec- notion of “concise and aurhorita- Dr Derry beeu a little less insiu^, 

British historical writing . on the turns of Dr Cooksons book are tive” biography than most of those on hia hero's virtue, his wretthS ‘ 
nineteenth century remains predo- those on the palmcol management s0 f ar discussed In this rather end might seem more pathetic n 
minautly political In interest. In* of the ministry: the question of variably received British Political Castlereagh could deal ' S a. 
deed there are indications that tlio the Queen, and the eventual acconi* Biography series. The reader Commons but not the nation «« 
lnterdlsclnllnnry upproach, so fash- modntion of Canning. Another piob- uot be misled by Dr Derry's that the latter's fault ? His Awl 

icmuhlo five years or so aco, is on lem is that the political tiapon intemperate opening and closing was, from the Liverpool mlnistnA 
rhe wane. While some historians outside he ministry appears in a pa s 8B g CSj which are slashing point of view, highly convSnfu 
have turned to file sriidy of crises blurred light, an ill-dotlned mass of attocl£S on the Radicals— E. V. Dr Cookson dispassionatelv show 
ns the best wny of recording the ‘respectable opinion which in rea- Thampson Shelley and Byron in It allowed a change ofatvfo ra?£ 
inner workings of the political sys- hty comprised very varied atti- particular~but which do not show than policy (Dr Cookson does ™ 
tem, others have turned to the his- tildes. This is especially true in the why ftrst ia wrong historically much belfeve in a ^ new S3 


very problems into the riMationship covering in a sum id and 
cxumi- which they hud chronologically and wny ground very sIioi-oue 


wtuen tncy uua curonoiogicany nnn wny grouiui very thoroughf* 
in the minds of ministers, he has pared by Sir Clmrlcs Webster 
produced an important study of the Montgomery Hyde. Dr Derrv d 
working of n cabinet in the last not differ greatly in general » 

nlincA nf |)ft>HcfO]'in rtnlifird nlmcio fpnm P T fl 1 


JOHN W. DLUllY : 

Caatierengh 

247pp. Alien Lane. £7.50 
(paperback, E3.75). 

British historical writing . on the 


or why the latter two thought one 


much believe in a new liberal 
toryiant in the 1820s) which did 


mat amount of archival and depart- roncy nnd, ably though Dr Cookson ^Vte as ^ did, rtiough Dr berry mSh to prepare tb^ ToS pJS 
mental material Rvailable, and the summaries the Governments j 8 veiY insistent that Castloreagb, for the great concessions 
J?!, &*}**&*!■ at least, should be judged by 3w loaders wire soon to eSect 


policy-making process as It affected study of fiscal policy throughout standards of his time 
individual departments, it fa per- this period is badly needed. bul j c of the t 


loaders were soon to expect d 
them. This was not, and could 


haps surprising that there have not D Cooksnn’s book certainlv ius- 

been more attempts to study nine- u i/ooxsoii a oook cerianuy jus 

teontli-ceritury governments and 
cahiiicis in their entirety. ^ a 

Itlie chief problem in writing the C .P| 1 llTl 1\/ 
history of ail administration fa diat XT. 

of focus: ft is not easy to deal — , 

simultaneously with the relation- — 

ships of. ministers with their fiv Owfill Chadwick 
riepartuiients, with tflicir followers^ . 

with dioir opponents and with eaoh g; — *r 
other, ami ir is .easy for a mere w . R. WARD (Editor) i 
catalogue of. decisions to emerge. w . ... . 

J. E. Cookson in Lard Lfvei pooTs Early Victorian Methodism 
Administration 1815*1822 partly The Conespondcnce of 
solves this problem by leaving out Bunting. 1830-1858 
foreign, colonial and imperial 440pp. Oxford University 
policy, which naturally- produces £12. 
some distortion, especially' as 

regards, the position of Castlereagh, _ . - — . .. 


The bulk of the book Is a lucid never have been, Caatloresglft 
exposition of Castlereagh ’s main achievement in politics. 


Calling Methodism to order 


Almost all the letters are of busi- 
ness. The biographer perhaps dis- 


inherited no single religious tradi- 
tion, were founded in acts of resit 


ness, roe oiograpner pern a pa qes- non, were tounaoa m acts or rent- 
troyed the family lettet-s. One of tance to hierarchical order, ud 
these letters shows haw difficult it nevertheless felt near to the 


W. R. WARD (Editor) 


is for mi eminent ecclesiastic to Church of England and fur inn 
move delicately towards a proposal old Dissent. Therefore they wet* 
of marriage. Ono of them snows plagued with tension, and would 


Administration 1815*1822 partly The Correspondence of Jabea him, unexpectedly, with hardly a have suffered partial disruption 

solves diis problem by leaving out Bunting 1830-1858 penny in hfa pocket and no means whatever the wisdom of tiarir 

foreign, colonial and imperial 440pp. Oxford University Press, uf psjvlns the next bill. But nearly leaders. 

policy, which naturally - produces £12 ftU lfc consists of private letters . Anyone who attempted to bring 

some distortion, especially as ' ■ — dealing with the policy of the older, and oo Create a Church flirt 

regards, the position of Castlereagh. " ’ ’ " i: 1 denomination— -its attitudes to slave of e lot of little chapels, was sum 

He also deals with only one' phase Tlie Camden Society published in emancipation, or church rates, or to evoke distrust and fear. Bunting 


of Lpyd Liverpool's fifteen years of 

government- dhe period from the - ----j - r — — , - - T -£—»• — - — 

and of the 'war to the recoils true- second volume from rhe same edi- the Leeds organ, or 
Hop of. the cabinet following Cast- t0 T. W. B. Ward, rovers far the training ministers. 
loreftifliV^ ^ suiddev ' Thourih Biis' is' * mD * c lwpWttmt epoch in.Buntine's Iris mass of letti 
the ministry topped and tailed, it is Mfe in . the htstoiy <rf Metho- records a remarkah 


1972 The Early Correspondence of establishment, or the Conservative possessed the organizing geniui 
Jabez Bunting, 1820*1829. This Party; its Internal conflicts, over which the moment needed, And ft 
second volume from rhe same edi- the Leeds organ, or the college for makes a peculiar difficulty for roll* 

training . ministers. After reading glous bodies that the water of Ufa 
his mass of letters the editor seems to flow with a- less pure and 
records a remarkable impressions less sparkling stream when (ha 
In Wesley’s later years the mat- engineers direct It into a canal 
ter of overriding concern was Medhodiam contained element* 
religions in the generation fo i* which were of the wilderaeif, the 


still a period as long as any until 
Asquith, and ir is a period which 
includes, Ju addition to tho usual 
day-to-day politics characteristic of 
any government, several events of 
long-lasting importance: in partic- 
ular ime -financial and, fiscal settle- 
ment worked out between 1815 hbd 
1819, the Govermweafs handling of 


dism after its formative years with 
John Wesley. W. R. Ward origi- 
nally supposed that he must choose 
from a collection of 700 letters but 
found by inquiry several other col- 
lections, totalling in all more than 
4,000 letters. He h«B deposited in 
the library of the University of 
Durlinni a typescript of most of 


lowing kis death ft was politics,’ free word, under the open air, lh* 
and in the genecatlon of Bunt- descent of the spirit in a ravin] 
ing’s eupremqcy it was qd minis- n *> wao could predict. Anyone 
iratdon . - ■ • who tried to organize • Metliodlafl 

„ .. , . . . needed to , toko account of char» 
That was inevitable. Tim Metlio-. mata among dimple man wd 


the supposed "revolutionary,'* al*. ! h ® s ®j! tt01 '® a , cal8nd « r « f dlite began as e group dedicated to women. And even If like Bunting 
URtiou. culminating In the Six Acts, romoinoer. Here he prints his making the Church of England ], fl did take account, tho world « 

and die second last major court J*®3}* aeleciion of 3+5 letters, more capable of saving men's wills. I a >vyers and London secretariat* 

crisis of the post-Stuart monarchy. rSl!* 1 D n J he th ^ of events and the law and respectable decorum 'tsu 

W * T official biography of Jabez- Bunting of. reformation they become instead hardly intolUalhle to wen of Che 

Dr Cookson maintains a clear by Iris son f. P. Burning. a separate denomination. But they m(S aid tS? canip and lhe love 

• ' feast. 

, -f • . The conflict con cei-nod Uie Injd 

' I • Atl T h AAT1AO • tution,thatis,l>owor.Didrhesp«s- 

SJy V/llo tJli. Civ* Y tloa summon ministers who aura- 

■ ■ ■ *: ■ moned d people, ond autboriiy 

■■i., ' i ii i .. i : belonns to ministers and to tnan 

■■ . ■ -.- T "r i “ . ■ ; — — ' . Q S WI 6?^ ** Q-Jacobite ploj pE the old fears of popery-, counter- alone? Or did the spirit call forth 


m ii imm »i u ' : n 

By Gita Curtis ? 

PAUL. S, PRITZ • 

The English Ministers and Jacoblt- 
ism between the Rebellfona of 1715 
and 1745 * ; • 

180pp. University of Toton to Press 
; (Books, Cnnade),- £8.60. 


crises — the Swedfah-Jacoblte plot of 
1717, tha ' SpanlsU-Jacoblte plot Of 
1719 and toe Atterhury Plot of 
1720-2 l—-iuid in bach case', shows 


how quickly and nervously . the 
ministry responded tq the slightest; 
sign of Jacobite activity, and the 


f 01 ttanoverians. The Whig ministers, its representatives ? Both 
nows especially Walpole,, were far wo doctrines, high and low, were hew 
:• ®5 ®swte not to be aware of such gains by members of Methodist .group]- 
Ii test 6r to fail to make full. use of them, A form of the high doctrine ww 


S? U w ie B ? sswuiat ^o Jacobites Were actually Wesley, and the system which h* 

• Tacofite p5ts wme y w l¥ght vi“the -SSfiMtlfLa? awareness of these bequeathed. A form of the lovjo* 
Post’ Off Ice,, which waj vigoroiidy 


This book is the elaboration of 
a , doctoral dissertation. ■ wi-itton 
under the dircctloii of J^H. Piuiqb. 
Ita .rimslaJa '-tvradlwL Ffrst ; Pa ul 43. 


ai xoronw rroas • • rase - u^rice, , wuicn wag vigorously Dr Fritz cartaihlv falls to- nroduce 

£8.60. , - ^ P^aSv. of t?fa Sd? 

SSSSSSSSSSS S SS - , malls- latter? Ja?e 'raa* f °fialE 8 l nc ? h ? does.jifter all, dwell con- qnd lay vocatfon. Bunting ateajjj 

e elaborarion o t 

psfjir 

■ wwa te tbS-r of ® SitiSi S- ‘ any plot . flat was ministers 1 canonically ordidnadi.»g 

k -have ' tnd V a • ;$ ^a^rtcatod j >apy minis- ■ endeavours permanently- 

SwoW m de any Statement about the later history of Wesleyan i M«Jhj 

vfata colored virtually- the wiole of ®e^Jacobltea that ne knew to, be - odfam. In, a sense 'ithe L. 

Etirope. AH* this wag under the "JKV ° r it nd S ed f an 3i' - whan if carte was. a; measure' J. 
immediate direction- first of all . of W desfgnedjpr political of Bunting’s failure, than of* 

Stanhope r and Sundoriabd and then ft®?’ « r” a ^ ue , research prising -succpsg against Impcssiw 

of . TownshoHd. sud Wripola. The . ■}“ , f ® r in • bis narrative . odds. '■ ... ... ■ 

JteoMtes never' had the -slightest response than - . Still, He.llked power and ww jj 

chance of taking the, .ministry by ar P« n ) el| t that -)ier tries to autocrat by temperament 1. ha* 8« 

Wt,rlM, . ... , • dually KolltSf . hlmaf « - ftgg 

teAStofa &s3s,*22i 
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» benefits is -more doubtful, trine was more 1 compatible wtb nw. 
tz certainly falls to, produce facts of Methodist life, little eh* 
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!'. Tha JacoMtes played'.up pflvt in 
the constitutional . developments 
- sa , .preoccupied nine teen th-oen- 
• tury Hfatoriatia «, ultimately, they 
were failures, and sp can lie left 
K to the -mdrcl as ofi-.qa veHytsiartd , bio,; 
j | Jtrapnears; .=: iBht . to the ; mihistOwi. 
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surprise/ 
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without criticism 


By Octavio Paz 


Any suggestion that Western litera- 
ture is a single entity would meet 
with immediate and justified rejec- 
tion- What is there in common 
between the Italian hcndocasyllablc 
and English iambics, or between 
Camdes and H8lderii«, or Ronsard 
and Kafka ? But it seems not only 
reasonable but undeniable tUnt 
Western literature forms a whole. 
Each of the units we call English, 
German, Italian or Polish literature 
Vs not Isolated and independent but 
exists in continuous relationship 
with the others. Corneille drew nn 
hfs reading of Juan Ruiz de Alarcdii 
and Shakespeare on Montaigne. 

Western literature is. a network 
of mutual relationships : languages, 
works, authors, styles have alwaya 
Interpenetrated, These relation- 
ships work on various levels and in 
various directions; Some are affini- 
ties and others oppositions : Chaucer 
translated the Roman de .la Rose, 
but the German. Romantics, rose up 
against Racine. Relationships can 
be temporal or spatial, as shown by 
Eliot’s discovery of the poetry nf 
Laforgue across the , Channel, and 
Pound's encounrei- with 'Provencal 
poetry across the sea of time. AU 
great literary movements have been 
international, and the great works 
in our tradition consequences— 
sometimes imitations — of other 
works. Western literature forms a 
whole locked in internal struggle 
with itself, constantly breaking 
down and reuniting in a series, of 
negations and affirmations which 
are at the same time . reiterations 
and metamorphoses. 

It Is a literature in movement and 
also one which has expanded. West- 
ern literature has not only spread 
to other lauds (America, Australia, 
South Africa) but lias also generated 
other literatures. At one geographi- 
cal extreme He the Slavonic litera- 
tures, At the other. we find the 
American literatures in English, 
Portuguese, Spanish and French. 
.Orta. or these literatures, North Atqe- 
rittoj.soon became universal— that 
. fa, fa became a constituent element 
of our cultural and historical uni- 


verse. One i.mnm. conceive' nf iha 
nineteenth and twetuiuih centuries 
Without Melville, Poe, Whitman, 
James, 1-nulkner Eliot. The oilier 
great universal literature wns Rus- 
s ,a, \ | was, because unlike 
North Amcncan literature which is 
still giving us great poets und novel- 
ists in this century, Russian litera- 
ture has suffered an eclipse, But 
the word eel ipso is inaccurate, bo- 
cause it denotes u natural pheno- 
menon outside human will, whereas 
the destruction of Russiun litera- 
ture was a choice made voluntarily 
by a group of men. The astonish- 
ing thing here (unique in modern 
history because Hitler’s attempt 
eventually failed) is that this 
act of destruction was n con- 
sequence of h Promethean his- 
torical programme designed to 
change society and human nature 
alike. A second-century Christian’s, 
disillusionment on being reborn and 
finding the Second Coming had not 
happened after 2.000 years would be 
loss than that at Marx aud Engels 
.at the fate of their ideas a century 
and a half after their Communist 
Manifesto. 

1 Agreed, wo have witnessed tho 
renaissance of Russian literature in 
recent years : Solzhenitsyn, 

Sinyavsky, Brodsky and others. But 
these writers* influence is moral, 
not literary. Solzhenitsyn’s Is not a 
style so much as a conscience 5 his 
works are a witness to the horror 
oF our world rather than a vision 
of that world. 

■The third non-European Western 
literature is Latin American, divi- 
ded Into two great branches, Portu- 
guese and Spanish. (The case of 
French American literature is dif- 
ferent.) Although there are impor- 
tant analogies and similarities 
between . Brazilian and Spanish 
American literature, they have 
evolved independently- Their his- 
tory reminds one of twins fortuit- 
ously living In neighbouring towuB,. 
out of contact with one another hut 
responding similarly to similar cir- 
cumstances. Despite the fact that 
Brazilian and Spanish American 


pnels hove undergone tin- same in- 
thmucc-i in ibis cent uiy— symbol* 
isiiie, liliol, rcdlLm, l'numl — 
there lure not burnt thu slightest 
relationship between them except in 
recent years. The same could ba 
suul for the novel, theatre and 
essay. Besides, Brazilian history has 
been different from that of other 
Latin Amerunn countries. For all 
these reasons therefore, I shall con- 
Fine my remarks 10 Spanish Aiuerl- 
can literature. 

I** the bcKiiininn our Htcmtiire 
was _ simply an off-shoot front 
Spanish literature, just as American 
literature was front British. From 
the late sixteenth century on wards, 
tha Spanish American nations, 
especially the vicerovalties of Peru 
and New Spain, contributed out- 
standing figures to Spanish litera- 
ture; one has only to mention the 
dramatist Ruiz do Alnrc6n and tho 

f oet Sor Juana In6s do la Cm*, 
n both cases ono can find certain 
traits or tones which betray thoir 
American origins, but whatever the 
strength of these peculiarities they 
do not separate them from the 
Iberian Spanish literature of thoir 
day. R1112 de Alarc6n is unlike Lope 
de Vega but his theatre does not 
represent the start oE a new tradi- 
tion — merely another moro delicate 
and loss extreme sensibility. Sor 
Juana is better than her Madrid 
contemporaries, but her work is not 
the dawn of a new poetry so much 
as rhe end of the great Spanish 
poetry of the seventeenth century. 

In the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries Spanish American litera- 
ture displays ■ the some general 
feebleness and mediocrity (with a 
few well-known exceptions) as the 
literature of Spain. Neither neo- 
plasslclsm nor Romanticism pros- 
pered in our tongue. At the end of 


and novel followed slightly later, 
thanks, in part, to poetry's example. 
After a period of obscurity our 
poets and novelists have finally won 
universal Recognition in this second 


half of the twentieth century. No 
ono today denies tiio existence of a 
Spanish American literature with 
hs own characteristics, distinct from 
Spanish JiiL-iHiuru, and graced wills 
a number of unique and exceptional 
works. It has been a literature 
rich lit poetry and prose fiction, 
poor In dramatists and poor In cri- 
tical writing, whether literary, 
philosophical or moral. 

Tills weakness, especially obvious 
In tho critical field, has led some 
of u \ 10 vtoitdoi' whether Spanish 
Am e ilc an literature Is, despite Its 
real or apparent originality, really 
modern. The question Is relevant 
because critical thinking has bepn a 
basic component of modern litera- 
ture since the eighteenth century. 
A literature without critical 
thought is not modern, or if It fa, 
only in u peculiar and contradictory 
way, 

. Before answering this quostloh 
about the absence of critical think- 
ing in Spanish America we must 
formulate it clearly. Does this mean 
that no critical literature oxfats. or 
docs- it mean that wq have no liter- 
pry, philosophical or moral critic- 
ism ? Tho existence of criticul 
literature seems to me undeniable. 
Some sort of critical thinking, direct 
or indirect, social or metaphysical, 
realist or allegorical, appears In 
nearly every .Spanish American 
writer. Hovv could one possibly 
separate novel is tic invention and- 
political criticism in the work of 
Azuela, for example ? The' same fa 
true of Borges, who is the exact 
opposite of Azuela as a writer : and 
also of Vargas Llota, who differs 
enormously from Borges. Borges 
nearly always centres his stories on 
e metaphysical' point: rational 

doubt about the reality of what' we 
call reality. They embody a radi- 
cal critique of certain apparently 
• self-evident notions like space, time, 
the identity of consciousness. In 
-Vargas taosa's novels the imagina- 
tion of -the storyteller is inseparable 
. from the moral — understood lit ,the 
French, sense as description and 
auatysfa., of- human, subjectivity, 1 . In 
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All three, critical thinking is intit- 
soluhly united wi(h inugirtati v 
creation, and (lie act of iuiaginaii<n- 
is in tain a critique of reality. Social 
landscapes, metaphysical uiiet a«yi 
moral ones : in every case reality t - 
processed twice, once by verh.jj i,i 
vent ton and once by the criticul du 
S panish American Ittcvaturc fa t »« 
simply the explosion of our rval i 
nr the invention ' of another. It , 
also an inquiry into the reality to 
these realities. 

This constant presence of critic;, 
activity — more us an attitude t« 
life than as discursive: thought — in 
the poetry and fiction of our 
America ia no marc accident, it i? 
a characteristic common to all 
modern Western literatures and its 
presence is added proof of some- 
thing doubtless already self-evident : 
our real historical, linguistic aud 
cultural affiliation with the West 
and not with that nebulous “ Third 
world " of. out* demagogues. We are 
a pole of. -.the West, ait eccentric, 
impoverished and discordant polo, 
Critical thought has bodn the moral 
and intellectual sustenance of our 
civilization slnco the birth of die 
modern, age. If marks the boundary^ 
line between modern literature and 
that of tho past. A CalderAn play 
fa built on reason, but not on Critical 
thought : -its reason fa in the uttorw 
slices of Divlno Provfalenco and its 
realization In tho shape of human 
freedom. In a Balzac novel, how- 
over, tho action fa not shown as 


something manifesting some theo- 
logical point- but ns a story governed 
by relative causes and circum- 


stances, Including human passions 
and chance. There fa an Indeter- 
minate zone in modern works which 
fa also a gap: the -gap left by 
former divine certainties now under- 
mined by critical thought. It would 
be very hard to - find a Spanish 
American .work'. m > which this gap 
docs not show up In one way or 
another. Td that extqht (mr litera- 
ture ls‘ modern, moro so than our 
political end- social systems, which 
Ignore critical thought and, usually 
persecute It. 

The answer to our question fa loss 
unequivocal If wa turn from critical 
literature dr criticism in literature 
to liter at y, political and ‘moral 
criticism Itself, No. doubt we have 


doubt we have 


had- good literary critics, ranging 
from Bello and Rod6 tq Enriquez 
Urefia end Alfonso Reyes, not to 
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niciih'iiii mill,: recent one:. So why 

In in?»i i ' 'a ,vc , l,d ?‘ ! J, « ciiiirlun 
U vS. s, .‘ Al,u '' cn ? Ti| u subject 

, "F l cnnmlicjii-d, mu! f «h.ill 

*xpIdiiuiKiii. If » ,J, y >>«* De ilia 

I onh cause Inn u is, I „ m Mire, .me 
or I ho causes. There lias always 
fc"" «°j?' ’""ay ciiildsm hut wo 
no nor hnve, und have never had, 
?,l! y original inielleclnal movements. 

"". e . ,s nothing in our history eom- 
paiahlc to ihe SciiJegeis an«f ■ !■ ci r 
g™l>. of Co I a ridge" and wJ!£ 
iml w! ?, l , » C - ,r Fj rcIc ’ or Alallunnd . 
Ihn n coma nearer to 

ft® f,™ se i ir - w . e have had nothing 
Riel. -Ill Aoierfcnn New Critics, nr 

I sssi ■ or ii,e j, " ri,i " n 

^ osai1 for this anomaly, nr 

u easIIy seoa ! hr our 
language we have never had real 

rhtlnfi thought in either science, 
,, or history. Without 
Kant, Coleridge might never hnve 


I Wfrii'nMt °c ri,e P° ctIc imagination. 
}«n^ U u ^ nuss, K e Dr Jakobson iv o 


I / and ra 7 C /« ic, T and Philosophical 

, the modem age poets hnve 
been critics and in many cases, 
from Baudelaire to Eliot, It Is 
.{HP 0 ? t0 separate discursive 
thought from creation, or noetic* 
tf 0 o f! Pf etry . Spain, Portugal and 
tnelr former colonies are rite 
exception. Except for isolated case* 
auch as_riiat of Ortega y Gasset lit 
Spain, Dorgcs in Argentina and a 
few -other pools and novelists with 
? “hlcal awareness, wo live a* 
intellectual debtors. We have a -few 
excellent literary critics, but theris 
has never boen and there is not 

inXJSu,, s ^„. 1 Am ^a ec a 

movement. This Is why we are an 
eccentric part of the West. 

• When did this eccentricity begin ? ' 
iu . the seventeenth or eighteenth 
centuries? Although We never -had 
3cB ew i. r ;« or pnytlirng like- the' 
Scientific Revolution * it. seemB 
to me that wliot we' missed above 
ail was an ■ equivalent to the 
Enlightenment and to critical 
philosophy. We never had an 
eighteenth century. Even with the 
nest wll-jln the world . we -canndt . . 
‘compare Feijdo and Jovellanoa with’ 
gujno, Lqckq, Diderpt, Rousseavu • 
Kant/ This ‘ Tg ' the', basic division*' 1 
At the point when the modern age 
whs beginning, we started to drift 
I apart. • This is why the modern - 
history of our countries has been " 
unique. 

Since we- had no Enlightenment £ 
0 *.3 ,t } u ^ eoi * Evolution ' — r . neither ; 5 
• criticism, nor the gufllotine-^wa. did . ? 
not have Romantlcisin’s spiritual f 


La moneda de hierro 

Aqul estii In moneda de hierro. //ireivoguemos ' 

Las dos contrarias earns que sera la respucsta 
De la terca demanda que nudie no se ha hecho : 
i For qud precisa un homhre que una mujer lo quiera ? 
Miremos. En el orbe superior se entrelcjen 
El firmament o cuadruple que sosticne el diluvio 
Y las inalterables estrellas planetar ias. 

Ad tin, el joven padre, y el joven Paraiso. 

La tardc y la tnahatia. Dios en cada criatura, 

En ese laberinto puro estd tu reflejo. 

Arrojemos de nuevo la moneda de hierro 
Que estambiin un espejo mdgico. Su reverso 
Es nadie y nada y sombra y ceguera. Eso eres. 

De hierro las dos caras labran un solo eco. 

Tus manos y tu lengua son testigos inf idles. ■ - • 

Dios es el inasible centro de la sortija. r 

No ex alia ni condena. Obra mejor : olvida. 

de ‘? fanli “ i W no han ,/e querene ? 

En la sombra del otro btiscamos nuestra sombra : 

En el cristal del otro, nuestro cristal praciso. 


I. " 'v r* wap .uu ugouisr 

something they -had Aever suffered 
.-^ho tyranny of reason. A'nd so it 
has bean ever slhce. Since Lhe 
elghteeivUi century, we. have - been 

u 0UCl of step * . sometimes 
Against the current, sometimes, for 
example in thp ijiodernisfo • pei-jod: 

rvlnv rn ... ...ui. U. 1 : 


Jorge Luis Borges 


The Iron Coin , . 

and your tongue are unfaithful witnesses./ God is the unm“ aS n 

mmmmi 
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id ite fnask discontinuity. Ii. dependence 

dtlvist one?ii n She Sn^Yii ad A a C J u ' on lc instability. III. 
his century tho? ■««* °ur people* 


ever raised: ■ VT Iounaea Three kinds rf 

e The- velnrionship between the ■ T™?r Q ^°« foiled Hion ? 

Spanish American' -colonies - and and Dol?HrnT'S at tbe . Philosopliiciil 
mat 1 op oil ia n Spain was coninletelv a i. f 5 a ! be,lind 'Western 


dlffp 015 °r' 1 tI Spa j" was com pie toly 
dlffeient. The principles an which 
? ur . comitnes were originally 
founded were tJiniMi nt ib« of:.....? 


r ,Tii^ . *uaas ueninu .Western 
civilization failed among us' Looked 

|£®M 3 sias« 

■ jspk- ra ^ ar s * v th “ 86s&g! 


tlon * W E“i£T ^Binning wasueg^ 
From “^atlS. 


W.«° n « on H»ws between spasm* 
?iLr Mrd ? r an d the stupor of pas- 
sivity j between doniagogy and- 
tyranny. The Bolshevik Revolution 
destroyod*. tsarism only the .better 
KL C0 5S n l l . e I ? u3siflrl autliorltariBit 
ism. We live In a stato of epilepsy j 
they In Immobility. 

Ill recent years nimiy Spanish 
American intellectuals have become: 
intoxicated by those lower form* 

?£. i *5 ou * Instinct called political. 
TfSii' an d they have opted out. 
unlike those of the past they have 
not worshipped rensoh, progress op 
freedom, but have instead adored . 

thA hull a P Jj^.i » _ _ i i.i: 
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The posthumous 
fate of 

Pablo Neruda 

By Jorge Edwards 

KrVS'V™ 'jEFVfia ‘‘i 1 ®. “'•« .Vida, del 

years, evoked various stag^of his *L£f!3 " 'L fe a i ld 

earUee hfe m prose as well : his L-i< k afte . ,Wfl ' r ‘K when he 

Cliildhopd in the south of Chile, his Allen /&?« a ” lbassador .of Salvador 
youth In Santiago in the days of tt,® * government in Pari* and 
student unrest in the 1920s, and Ids Law «rH? eUor . at same ««• 
experiences j n Spain and of the ?nSL *f°S® n spo H e ab .‘ >ut lhe l>°* 

period Sfe 1,W „ ^ ‘f 1 * 





l- . ' lwe . '-'vii war— -a uerind l,,,,7 , mu material 

which was decisive fur his subst*- . i a complete and cohci eni 
Qiem political development? vui.rine of memoirs. 

i« S ioci t,Jt . a f ter h i* return to Chile f t l,lic rba * Neruda's altitude io 
in 1952, at the end of the McCorrltv- rI JS /Wprbenca-1 book was fuh lv 
its persecution to which ho had f5"U» to * 1,1 M7L in those early days 
”fi° n i«yo«ed by President Gon- JA^.^^nnienc of Popular Unity, 
^nlez Videln, Neruda gave several “ e * e tie tamptaitaoj), but at (ho 
° n i ,Ife * nd , Poetry hi . enorm- 


~r, «« '"o Riici pociry in 

the Sahinde honor at the Univer- 
sity of chile. Tills was the first per- 
,j?i CO il ,t * r . ,n * F S ei »eratlon had 
had h^in' , Neruda, who previously 

b «r Vi'° !^ oudHI 7 P0« of the 

Ease of Republican Madrid and of 

S C W^''T« Df h olxa ud of 

laul Elumd, the author of Re&i- 
deiiaa cn la tierra EsnaSa -i 


n.i 7V«“ "ppreciecen me enorm- 
ous difficulties of writing It. During 

JJSH, ®2 ,, 5 l,sting in on embassy 
d , d ? wn wkh Problems, liar- 
i led by vlsnars. wuli 


haj i. . ' HWJierauon nan ..ilrVL witn prooiems, iiac- 

had ,£* 1 , Ner l uda » who previously ‘ “fj by 7 [? Hors , with everyone's eye 
fSI b «r »i ,C Solidary poet of the !£? n i , us ’ tll& tnrget of continual nr a- 
Mist, of Ropublican Mat rid and nf vocation, we used m > ji.il. 


Pim* *r V... utP'.V i ,uet Ul me m communi pin- “ ceramic style of rt 

ESS “ f Ropublican Madrid and of S?f a 5 t #l, » wo used to talk during ab ty H sl1 quality. using fLu 

u 5f |. ot h olca , and of f n.ij Ui tl 4 r °r US er V ptv moments one demons, animals and n 

denrin L 1 ,? 1 ?! /i'® “‘iihor of Resi- in diplomatic life : in the wait- [Bell as abstract motifs, all si 

*3, Espa ™ cn el !2E"S"? of k a «ii»Isiry f or while we ' 1,1 the s « m « recognizable a 

SS5 ^ oS.«; he Ti y 1 30C1 ”S of the gooig hy car to a reception, or convention. 

-These we hnri w»«i waiting for a nkme in «h« nfflrlrrl 
L? e n/Li e>S r uncle raround edl- lounge at Orly rirport 

SSfifr EwSS ES-^SS 

*A1a- .^9 the smiling Gon- fuch occasions Pablo would confer Laferte. the old 8 Cliiuin lI ^Ji«-.??i^! 


Pottvvij vessels— a fish, a frog, and 
a mysterious shelled animal—froni 
ColW e entra[ Panama. Pre Colum- 
ff BU Deigns from Panama (J 08 pn. 

?il'u 7 t i y?^ nStab J C ^ £2 45) contain * 591 

framthfrU °f ? OC L d »° tter V taken 
from the classic book on this strange 

lh"° r fh ltWe i’ PHttisfted m 1942 , ly 
the anthropologist Samuel Kirkland 
Lothrop ( 1892 - 1965 ). CocU is best 

ahlu'lfUL a ce ™ nic st » le of remark - 
ably high quality using figures of 

weUafnh'!*’ n,un,a ^ and men as 
ivell as abstract motifs, alt stnlized 

the same recognizable artistic 
convention. 


" — wniHuun ur an otrieial 
nrn«UL 0 » 13 i u C 1,10 u “iversity, had 
Ae smiling Gon- 
™,. Vl r e]a ' , who thankecT him 
asfe *" th« gift before he 
realized what It contained. These 
lectures at the University of Chile 

S V- ih!" , fc ,n 19M * fori ^ the basfs 

of Uie first part of Neruda’s 

March rS 'i<» 74 . icb- wer o Pushed in 
March 1974- in Barcelona si* 

3!S!J , 5? “C ler his death, under the 
title Confieso que he vivido. 


don of police— at No 2 in t h a t 
avenue, next door to Les Invalides ) 

JSSsijs p™ bl «"! °f nia 


srS'SrKX'i: ioTe r a ;J“v - • t ? s 

wo,k did poSlIIK f 

Nevertheless, perhaps because of an«Lr ® in ? ny! and he would ? a t °! { ? me, for example, that he 

8 C5f*?n ttawn i about bis own death get back t?T » U m ?°n? f ic when we J?h tbln J {i "* of telling the story 
--Ilia illpess had already begun to • emha«eu t0 La Motte-PIcquet ” (The °* bow Pedro Aguirre Cerda, first 

show itself— lila ™ embassy was and still is— alth«..oh president of the Chil-J 
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shock order to stop the embarkation 
« refugees from the Spanish Civil 
j ^939. Although Aguirre 
Cmda finally rescinded this order, 

"rt thoi «ihr, and rightly, that 
the story would not be to the lik- 

cSA®!!* “f L nb ?.« of Awtai 


$5.60 

$5,60 

$5.60 

$0.60 

$8,80 

$7.60 

$7.00 

$8.60 

htoo 


— ‘ Hitiiiuurs or Aguirre 

SSStaKK^ 51111 sl “ ,i,o ‘ ted 

• i ? : r3a&"aarte: 

Sjte® touched on. His memoirs 
nrftlifam 01 °2 er ,n sllenco tho 
' Shfihri? ° £ da '^ta] inlzatlou, with 

Mnfwt fS SSfV iad W e , llU0 close 

contact in (he case of Soviet writers 

gSfJji the Eternal affairs of thJ 

, -SJS tha*SSfL5?i r Nei ; uda ’ s relations 

. w«n me official writers of .Cuhn 
l6ttflr h J? th!f Rck f d MU? in a,! open 

: mKI; K 

S£ teh?il Bbo n Cu han ltitellec- 
: ■ 


*{ H^aHy. hy the fierce opposiiio: 
■) whicii Ailendo's regime was the. 
e facing in Chile. 

10 Neruda returned to Chile li 
s. November 1972, tired and sick, an, 
it never resumed his activities as i 
e diplomat. The coast of Isla Negra.Ii 
t- the cent rar area of the country, par 
i- • tially restored Ids energy. In a (eiiei 
► of April 14, 1973, he told me 
a I am writing a lot and well. Thai 

the prescription to he followed ot 
a tnis amazing coast. The region u 
£ tonic, vigorous, stimulating Jibe no 
t other. To live anywhere else from 
r now on would seem to me perasitf- 
! c ?i ■ ■ “ At this time he rewrot* 
i all the O Cruzeiro articles and math 
good headway with his menwin, 
without ever abandoning the writ- 
ing of poetry. Al the beginning oi 
! s op tem her, a fow days before the 
military coup, ho decided to shot 
{l'* 1,SB “ U P In liis house at lilt 
«egrn, and not o merge even ai 
traekonds, so as to finish tho boot 
within a fow mo mbs. He warned the 
memoirs to bo published, together 
with eight unpublished books of 
Poetry, on July 12, 1974, his sevend- 
etli birthday. Tho coun and, two 
weeks later, dentil surprised him lii 
mid-course, with a notebook full of 
topics which he had not had lima 
to expand. 

All the critical aspects of tKfi- 
memoirs — Neruda's opinions ■ on 

censorship In rhe Soviet Union or 
P 11 tho attacks directed against him 
uy Cuban writers — had been worked 
out with the greatest discretion, In 
constant recognition of the fund* 
mental historical contribution made, 
to Latfn America by the Cuban 
■Revolution, and leaving no doubt* 


On Castro’s blacklist 


By J. M. Cohen 
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undoubted achievements i imprd' 
m®B t j of the conditions of Hie pm 
abolition :of corruption and of co 
nidlsm, improVemdnt in medifii 
and the social services end in I 
eracy. He refuses to ^Tant it ere* 
however for its very real - Sntl-racii 

ilDl. rlnlml new (rthf Ml 


; icn prensa;., ■, / ... ‘ 1 f- S4til a ' ORh VH- 1 puwms ... . -I-J. or wutlan revolution- 

;rr ^ sM0 d 0fn9 ,;, pp. ; hiwiQtfefarite inStsfeffi! m ^ ai ^ en ^^ a5 ^ ■ T 

DNEtTi* Jtian Carlos i Obras conwfefs'f !' -•!•' '-tiAbBA ‘him* '-/UL‘ inii 1 f ■ i ■- «u«.'-W heroes dr in 

i SSSSS*** - 1 1 J ■ : ; ■ ssssnsss 


Z. ■ . * 1U,U » He ng». 

much ugly evidence of prison sh 
i. p'ties, or the suppression of in? 
. lectual freedom, of the vicious pi 
*■ secutjon of homosexuals and df « 
. « 0 .mic blunders. Here his inform 
tlon - is: circumstantial,- tboug 
owing to' the necessary secrecy 
i sources, much qf It Is tmeoff 
bo rated. The chief victims if pH« 

* torture and assassination have bM 

not old . suppprtery of Batista W 
Vfstro's own nornCommupist aim 
. or. his early years. ■■ 

-• ph -the suppression of intellectu* 
fededom ‘ and the gmi-homosexu* 

: campaign, I tan myself, w J 
strength of visit«,'tri Ciiba - in 
und li 
expabd 
•ment,-’ 


LATIN AMERICA 4 

aliout the pro-Sovletism he had con- 
fessed and reiterated a thousand 
times. One should not forget that 
Ncrudn was writing at a time of 
intense polarization in Chilean poll- 
tics, of furious attacks on the gov- 
eminent by the right wing and of 
financial blockade from North 
America. Despite this, he wrote 
several passages whose meaning can 
be better understood today. There 
are paragraph s # which not only 
strike at right-wing fascism but also 
at any form of sectarianism or 
authoritarianism. “ I want to live in 

a world without excommunicates” 
he wrote, under the title “ Poetry 
and Police 

X shall excommunicate no one 
I shall not say tomorrow to that 
priest, “You can’t baptize any- 
one because you are anti-com- 
munist.” I shall not say to some- 
one else: “I shall not publish 
your poem, your creation, because 
you are anti-communist.” I 
want to live in a world in which 
human beings are simply human 
where that- -is their only qualifi! 
canon, with no worrying about 
rules, or words, or labels. 

In another paragraph he alludes 
quite openljj to social realism, a 
school of writing which today rules 
In Cuba though not under this name 
and which has never been entirely 
flPjW A 0 .™ tiie Soviet Union. 
Although I like the positive hero* 
met with in the muddy trenches of 
dvil wars by the North American 
Whitman or by the Russian Maya- 
kovsky", Neruda writes in the 

ScIsm C ” lled “ Criticism an d Self- 

I also have room in my heart for 
the mourning-draped hero of 
Lautreamont, for the soulful 
knight of Laforgue for the nega. 
tive soldier of Charles Baudelaire. 

We must beware of separating 
these two halves of the apple of 
creation, for we might cut open 
our own hearts and cease to exist. 
Beware ! 

£, ^ extraordinary fa that 
Neruda's discreet tone in his 
memoirs alHed to his long fidelity 
to Soviet communism, does not 
him much 
bu / ea,lc «t8. From 
Vl f^ of censorship, the 
JSJ'® 1 Neruda’s memoirs is sur- 
pr/«ag and revealing. Tlie first 
manuscripts were sent to Barcelona 

?dSd c Ev 1 h ,u 3f i hia saId b ® fare 

book in i, tS d,d , not want bis 

1 mutilated in any way at 
was duly published in 
bSoiuWm p some harsh sentences 
25®ut Francoism and tho Civil War • 
SSI, Soviet publisliere 1 have 

The imnniSSfh^ for . tbreB ,on B years. 
form™ 9 ^ 01 8 have incurred separate 

cS? B ^“ n80r8l,l Pj n Chile and 
SmihMta" “"comfortable sUence 
SikJ ti 18 Spwot Union : although In 
fbev have been 
H3 cbmdostincly. Their fate 
Da?s7ho? X ca ‘’ and °ne we would 
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hous d °was s°urrounded C, | J**" ,1ie 

ships’ figurehead "and Pth? *f- md tb ® 

=5TfS , 85iS-fc« 

thlSg.‘ You wnffind ™"wSg' V Yrt 
I won. you th.t there j. "ometl.hfg 
Poet, 7 r'' y d “" Belous for youf j 

. The dangers oF poetry take effect 
ill various aud unforeseeable wavs 
Bureaucrats know this, which is 
why tiiey exercise censorship. What 
tney do not know is that censorship 
does not suffice and never has 
sufficed to ward off these dangers 
Poettys power of survival and. 
infiltration is awe-inspiring. Writing 
this today in Spain, I might cite the 
y 0r V a P* cases of Lorca, Antonio 
Machado and Miguel Hcni&ndez, 
who are more alive today than 

death/ earS ag °’ tba eve oE tbe,r 

M Sf, vara I times in his memoirs 
Neruda describes this power of 
poetry to penetrate and communi- 
cate. To have been for a moment, 
for many men, a symbol of hope, 
is for the poet an unforgettable and 
a heart-rending thing" he writes. 

In the end, Neruda saw in this his 
Justification as a political poet : but 
“ter the revelations of the Twen- 
tieth Party Congress about Stalin— 
perhaps from the time of his book 
Estravagano in 1958— he had gone 
back , to practising what he called 
the dark side of poetry. For him as 
for many others, the tragedy had 
consisted in the realisation that 
in various aspects of the Stalin 

B roblem, the enemy was right”. 

eruda did not on this account 
abandon his basic political beliefs, 
but he did introduce an element of* 
caution and reflection into them, 
whose consequence ultimately lias 
been the reticence of tho Soviet 
Union towards his memoirs. 

This is .another sign of the times, 

-In an age 1 when Soviet publications 
frequently censor the texts of so- 
called Euro-communism. For this 
reason, and because of the cuts 
made in Russia in Garcia Mdrquez’s 
Hundred Years of Solitude, Neruda 
wrote in his memoirs : ,c How can 
we sottle these things? I am be- 
coming less and less of a sociolo- 
gist. Apart from the general ; 
principles of Marxism, apart from 
jny antipathy towards capitalism 
and my confidence in sodalistn, I 
understand less aud less about the 
unyielding contradictions of man- 
kind.” Neruda lrad emerged from 
ihase without going 
idamental confidence . 
t he was far Removed, 
cal attitudes! from 
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Celine on the instalment plan 


Law week — July 26 io .10 — C6linc 
lovers Kuril ered in Tar is fur ;i 
cull fere nee. Thirty scholars frum 
France, Britain, Belgium, Germany, 
North America and Australia met 
in hear papers oil all aspects of 
Celine's work ~~ novels and pom- 
plilets. The conference opened 
quietly but dozens of photographs 
of Cftfitie were looking down ironi- 
cally from the walls. lie knew there 
would be trouble. , 

Sure enough, one M Robert 
I’.iiirissnii had already M.incel it. 
lie was su -epic ions of the pufilicui 
slant of i fie ucivJy-fuujidL'd Snrii-te 
des e Hides cdJiiiicniiRs. He feared 
th.it C'dlino was falling into the 
hands of communists who would 
slander and revile him. This fear 
came as a particular surpri.se io ilic 
American members, who knew that 
in New York anyone interested in 
Celine is still suspected of being 
>i neo-Nazi. True, CtHIiic does have 
left-wing 1’runch udmirers who see 
i» Ids', work the destruction of 
•* hnurgeoi.v " writing. But this 
hardly amounts to communist 
infill ration. Still, M Faurisson, 
who himsulf has a pamphleteer's 
temperament-, plunged on. First 
lie issued diatribes about leftist - 
conspiracies, then he decided to 
read a paper on tho pamphlets, 
then he decided -not to. But he 
did niuko inuny interventions to 
declare that Bagatelles pour mi 
massacre is ill fact a Joyous and 
gay work. He also proposed a new 
reading: CAfine was attacking the 
Jew as colonizer ; he was thus 
taking the same stand as the 
Algerians had taken against tha 
French. So all those who had 
supported the FLN should be on 
Celine's side. This strange piece 
of reasoning — worthy of Cdllne 
himself — met with scant sympathy. 
Henri Qaddi-d,. who worked, on the 
PlAinde volumes ' 6E C Aline, was 
rightly determined ;that tho S octet A 
should not become -a- batten' of the'' 
ex-Algeria Francaise oi* of the. 
extreme right in general. He 
rejected the FLN interpretation our 
of hand, but there was tension in 
ihe room. Cdliiie, who once said 
“ the communists have always hated 
me mid so ■ has the right , would 
have been delighted. 

Tt took a Welshman, Merlin 
Thomas, to calm things down and . 
then the conference went back to 
its work. There were solid papers 
on the use of laugh age and narra- 
tion in Cdline’s novels: Speakers - 

found a subversive element in the 
storytelling which . led CAHne to ■ 
break down character and plat. The 


young liem of Sfnrt <} credit dues 
not iiiiiiui i: ; lie is ilcsL-nsiiizuil— 
stripped of Ids inner life. By 
Juggling Ida ii.iir.dnis and by 
fracturing his syntax, Cc-linc trill- 
uized liadiiinn.it fiction. With 
dclihcrme and often comic am- 
biguity, lie undermined the so- 
called real world. He then wcuruii 
to write a new kind of novel. His 
tone of delirium was analysed as a 
conscious Hitisiic device which cn- 
iibled fiim to irnnsform his subject. 
He wits Irving in cniniiiiinicuie liis 
vision of 1 'if.ir und death in a inure 
ifircri, jt-.i /unify pen ‘.final way (Jinn 
Ii.ltf been dune licfure. All hough his 
world Is u srunge one, ii is always 
coherent ; ( on this speakers were 
agreed. Celine was using madness, 
myth and legend to depicr war— 
since wur was for him the one 
great fact of life. Stress was laid 
on the later, very difficult novels 
where tho process of transformation 
has been taken much further: on 
Li ugnttl's Band, where London has 
become a giunt puppet-show, and on 
/■eerie pnur w» uutre fnis where 
1,l,d n noma become part of 
i no text. 

r ,V,“ raIlelS j ' ve , i '° d ««wn between 
ic n P ,? !, d. 01 her modern artists, 
the hallucination that triggers off 
\iort a credit wus com pared with 
1 1 oust s theme of unconscious 

lfcnl n » ry ' . Th . a ? nme Paper noted 
lhat Proust’s depiction of the Znppe- 

l, i r 5>ds on Paris anticipates the 
way ceiino uses music and dance- 
to describe the Allied bombing, 
rurrher comparisons were made 
with rue French cinema of the 
1930s: with Vigo, Duvivler, who 
thought briefly about filming 
I oyage aubout de la nuit , and with 
Marcel CarnS, whose favourite 
actress Arletty urns Cdline's friend. 

It was- remarked that C61ine may 
well have influenced Godard, who 
also moves dlVectly and rapidly from 
^ono level of. reality to another, y 

The psychoanalysts bad their 
moment, They brooded over CAline's 
strong but dubious sexuality. They 
talked about latent - homosexual ity 
and they attributed his liking for 
obscenity to anal-aggression. They 
were fascinated, by the episode In 
Mort a credit where the young Fer- 
dinand tries to murder his Father ' 
Willi — appropriately enough — a type- 
writer.- Yet they sensibly refused 
to be dogmatic. They cbuld not be 
drawn into saying that Cdline was 
mnd or ill or abnormal. They 
agreed ;that ha himself saw his life 
as a disastrous failure and Lhat he 
created other pelves in order to ■ 
escape from or overcome it. 


In jjcner.il the conference showed 
courage. One sneaker hud run three 
»f C A line’s hooks through a compu- 
ter in order io study his use of dir- 
ect and indirect speech. A not her 
was endeavouring io translate him 
inm German— an awesomely diffi- 
cult task— and was preparing her- 
self by reading Giinter Grass whose 
language is rather like CAline’s. The 
Socieie’s energetic secretary Jean- 
Pici're Dauphin outlined plans for a 
die don ary of Celine's language, pub- 
licdiiuii of his Idler i, a .iuin-mi] und 
a volume of ci iiitisni mi die pmvliiig 
Ferric. All ihis i> in he dune with 
die coupciMiinii or Galliniarii who, 
having turned down l'niinge in 1932, 
are now hoping in make money out 
of Celine. Celine, who royally abused 
Gnllimurd, would not have been sur- 
prised and indeed prophesied that 
this would happen. 

The tone of ihe conference w3S 


austere and serious— perhaps a little 
too serious. During a very enrnest 
discussion of comedy, a delightful 
French girl suggested that, instead 
of talking about absurdity in 
Celine’s novels, one should talk 
about “ 1’csprit de foil raise This 
happy formula was considered friv- 
olous and was not accepted. Still, 
the most important tiling to emerge 
is that CAIine is now being studied 
ill a calm, thorough way. Readers 
are no longer frightened by Lhe viru- 
lence of tiie pamphlets or bewil- 
dered by tin* originality of i lie 
novels. They are nut blindly reject- 
ing C Ali iic and iliey arc nut forcing 
Itlm into narrow, simplistic cate- 
gories. They are coming to gripe 
with a fascinating, difficult writer. 
And that must happen, if CAline is 
really to live on. 


Patrick McCarthy 
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■ sity, in honour of Professor ShBjirO Shi in ad a. 


The Excelsior affair 


Mexico has long enjoyed the repu- 
tation , of being . one of the tew 
countries , in the « Third .World ’* 
whei’q all shades oE opinion can be 
freely expressed, iidt ortly. verbally 
but in print,. Its publishing houses 
nre among the most,. prolific in Latin 
America and have for sevcrril 
tlocudes produced oh abundant and 
now rapidly growing stream of 
books in n wide variety of -fields, 
perceptibly raising the ■ cultural 
Ktitndnrd of the average urban 
Mexican and turning a respectable 

niltll ll£> ftf Vfflv!l*Oltr tiifn nmii! 


lion when Julio. Schotor took over 


) ExeiUsior some . eight years ago, 
’Partly because, he was able to take’ 


criticism which was to be the trade- 
‘ of Echevarrlh’a presidency 

' i(1970-76), Excdlsior betqme, without 
a doubt, one. of ' the best newspapers 
hi. Latin America, The qunlity atid 
reliability or the reporting, the 
variety end ielcvauco of subjects 
covered, and its informed editorial 
comments jon national aijd infer- 
nada it a must 


ypn 

«■ 
y^rJtdrat; 
eht wee] 


I He - disiriiSuclqit . of newsbil iii 
,enfQrced; nn . unomclnh YyoiiiuUry 
newspapers, 
"T , v." ! iH , S!rj "x , for. "vested 

interests !%fh tlia Capitalist 

sector, - atttl aiiproni*i«elv. a] anted, 
were cither cbioiirftjfis‘ : or yellow’ 1 
a nd kept ' won udtlUrt the unof Held! 


bed. to knoW.wllst 

elbenE &pd- : an 
He 'Revista 
the novelist 
aimed -at a 
"-'-i the 
PJurrtf, 
ton' 


. •-'liiL-'—T • , V°f F).- '. Qclayio Pd»,- 
attracted orifpnal contribution^ from', 
I a 'gejaxy of wihars, arista, critics 
- i«bd ; spcL^, "jJOlltiqol and economic 
^wuittlacr In ter ri St I anal repute, 

.both . Motleon ►and j. noh-Mexican: 
. Glnhclng thrbugh back issues one 
! .runs across .Hievlwwas 0 f Chomsky. 

Galbraltlv ^OBer Garaudy, . Dorp 
l > Ashtdu. uijiboirtoEcn,. £tlnfer (3r<iss 
" and ,nvany. others atuong the coii- 

J i ex l* r 6?iS9d ip de^ud bn r. 

!■ , y !*? ? a ea'On 


.scathing, analysis' of the 


, right of- 'the government. Reuisra 
■ de Reuistas, though not a cnsmopoli- 
tait publication like Plural, got Its 
fair .share of contributions from 
Mexican writers and intellectuals, 
and did a good Job of criticui 
reporting ana editorializing at the 
same time ns 11 provided more re- 
laxing and entertaining material 
for the average reader. As f«- the 
editorial. pages of Excdlsior, a wide 
range of opinions were represented 
m it, and v6ry well represented,. 

.glliol moiiii nf.tlii >.iu.ta.u..u..4 : . 


. piirlafis or yellow ’’ 
r - i-rr, well uMtlUit tfe'- undfHcldl 
boundtp-les— except foi|- a. dmnllful of 
•itlhU. .. .iiJdepepdeifc • journalistic 
diirjies ■ oty •jvoekliea wrii^h were 


usually oil the extrflme left, pugha- 
eiously.uhorniicfll, not always tfust- 
woraiyi npd. liable to SUdden deailr. 
The only -exception tvnlch conies to 


hilild wok the weekly A'id/jipre, which 
enjbys n- wide ctrculatjou but really 
amounts to^a,; collection, .of editorials 
w commeti'ls 'oii jbe, news glveu py 

ihq dailies; - ...• . ; ;. ;••• : • 

' .This: wa's':mojre OrTess' Hie sltuaV 


writers. 


.H was; perhaps, because. Excdf- 
sior and Its pubficathms offered sb ' 
.reliable Information and 
authoritative^ criticism^, frequently , 
• pushing and. sometimes blatantly • 
overstepping the remaining uu- 
•- ' 8 P°K® n boundaries • -of ■ toleration, r 
that it recently fell wirHm : 


Ex- 

ll’*"". « raaoe up, curiously 

enough, of exueino nght-wiqgere : 
ona of them was Minister of Educa- 
tion in Cuba under Batista. A 
second ied an extremist right-wing 
political party in the 1930s. A third' 
acts as lawyer for the national em- 
ployers’ federation. As might have 
been expected, the paper has 
swerved sharply to the right and 
me quality has sufferod so that sub- 
scribers are demanding their money 
back, protesting that the new Ex- 
SBlsior is not the paper- they sub- 1 
ii^riped --.'to. 

■ is Abt ’The '■ plate to ' try -to 

h?hd, typical 

i!ir PoHtlcs,. which' elbowed 

cdlslqr and PfurdZ put. of existence 
' ’ j- l e , a5t , as f® r a® their habitual 
is concerned,.. Nor Is 
b®r e to speculate upnp 
of the 

detail 


■iuL ,i flr twm W accent- , 
able daliy ihio one of the world’s 
iUdst respected . newspapers, was : 
voted out. of .office by a minority 
''■®l i hi6|tiber? of ,'Lhe> .cooperative' 
Which, owns E^lsior, Seven or 

' Snd h 'S)S P or 6 ? 0,, f ^ we 5P Upended ' 
few-HtaW 1 board -and \ the 


W 0 2 Co r Revista de 


concrete 

il. * ■ ,c4tfl L yar y SUon gJy that 
{' fh Ago vet ilmen t, but 

it would -be interesting to tnow 
from which sector 6r individual or 
of individuals,. Is the 
flglft ,in the ascendant within the ■ 
government?/. Ware, iriterhational 
pressures ; involved ? These qufis! .' 
Hons cannot be answered. . Suffice 
« to say: that .it is a very setlouR 
Joss Given thi «pid r 4ftPPeS5 = 
P‘' e58 il ) the ■ tradi-' 

U.onal cultural, centres. .vof l Ladn' 

Pi^guay^ahd’ 
WSf* ■ be seclj-'i-Ts.- - tin . 
^M]^v d6V ^rpi>mfent. , v.j 





Fifty 

years on . . . 

From a review by T. S. Eliot at 
Thomas Dckker’s Plague Pamphlets 
in the TLS of August 5, 1926: 

The literature of Plague Is not a 
large one— for the English reader 
there hardly exist more than Defoe’s 
Journal and Poe’s "Masque of tho 
Red Death ” . . . . 

The two examples mentioned 
above gain their effect by structure 
ond by their rates of speed. Poo 
produces his effect hy suddenness 
and what may be called “expected 
surprise”, united iviih a moral idea 
of retribution. Defoe’s effect is due 
to an aggregation of small detail 
producing a final unity. The tone of 
every anecdote is projected into the 
next, and so on. One is continuously 
the. spectator of the slow creeping 
of infection from parish to parish 
of a more and more intolerable 
movement which one can neither 
arrest nor accelerate, Dekker hat 
no movement whatever: his 
pamphlets are a collection of vague 
anecdotes interspersed with pas- 
sages of the purple meditation in 
which liis age -lumilged itself. The 
difference between Dekker and 
Defoa Is partly clue to the fact that 
in Dekker’s age there were few 
statistics, whilst Defoe is, as 
we all know, immensely indebted 
to the Weekly Bills, both for state- 
ments of fact and for those figures 
of the numbers of. deaths without 
which the peculiar movement of his 
Journal would huve been impos- 
sible. Statistics form the skeleton 
of the Journal ; Defoe was one of 
the first to attempt and to succeed 
in that boasted enterprise of "mak- 
ing statistics interesting . . , 

But there is another difference 
between Dekker and Defoe, which 
makes us find for Dekker -a distant 
relationship to Boccaccio, and e: 
nearer relationship to the ordinary 
teller of fabliaux. For ‘Defoe the ■ 
plague is a M visitation ”, virtually 
a sign from Jehovah of His wrath i 
for' Dekker It is merely the 
occasion for meditation upon 
death and the brevity and 
uncertainty of human life, ami for 
tales which arc os often as not 
“merry” ones. One of the most 
interesting of the pamphlets is 
“The Meeting of Gallants at an 
Ordlivarie”. . . Tlip gallants are 
named, as we might expect, Signors 
Shuttlecocke, Gluglcspurre, Strama- 
zon and Klckshow. As the last of 
these gentlemen remarks, ** I love to 
lieare Tales when a merrio 
Corpulent Host bandies them out of 
liis Flopmouth ” ; and the host, the 
traditional comic figure, treats, his 
gallant Bui lyes of five and 
twenty” first to a tale- of a vintner 
.in London, dying in a humour: 

‘such a ridiculous humour. of dying 
was never heard of before”. But 
even the more “ pathetical ” tales .- 
are lighter than Defoe’s ; they may 
end with a moral, they are careless 
of thB great moral or Defoe, they 
belong to a more reckless and a ■ 
tougher world. 
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.mthbopology 


Communities of chromosomes 


By C. D. Darlington 


BOHERT AUDREY : 

The Hunting Hypothesis 

242 pp. Collins- ELSth 

«ince the last war new knowledge 
has poured In upon us from many 
mw sciences whose value an older 
aeneiatlon must find hard to assess. 
On* of tha writers who has tried 
,o bring us up to date with this 
knowledge is Robert Ardrey. 

Afr Ardrey is 011 , American who 
he? 3 ii os a zoologist in Chicago 
and later became a successful play- 
Krishc. But he deserted the theatre 
mare than twenty years ago for a 
more sustained project. It was no 
\ £S s ihan to search out the roots 
of liuman action by studying the 
evolution of nian and his behaviour. 
He began with his own observations 
{io Africa) and with meeting the 
people (in Europe and America) 
whose discoveries seemed to him to 
matter most. He has given himself 
in this way an instructive experi- 
tnce. As an independent and articu- 
Uie Inquirer lie lia<; moved n limit 
freely in a world which is more and 
more tightly packed with less articu- 
late specialists locked up in the in- 
ltllectual security of university dep- 
irtraents. 

Mr Audrey's African Genesis led 
bim to TernfoWnf Imperative and 
Tfie Social Contract. The Hunting 
Hypothesis repeats much that was 
[o ibe earlier books but with new 
connections it .sounds us fresh, 
u lively and as nersonnl. ns ever. 
The conclusions tic reaches come 
bora many sources and some are 
bis owp. But it is not altogether 
easy to assess their value. Ardrey 
has a dramatic immediacy us well 
a an anecdotal touch which 
Blether make him easy for the 
ruder who wants to be entertained, 
hot difficult _ for the reader who 
mots to be informed — or happens 
to be informed already. 

We must swallow our pedantry, 
MneKT, if wo are to discover 
Ardtefs message. By intelligence, 
by temperament und by education 
bMt an evolution ist. By thinking, 

, Biting and writing evolution, lie 
mj become, like others before 
mm, obsessed with the idea. In 
Mer to sort Ardrey out Trum this 
mwsion, we have to recull that 
2® ho has boon hard lit work 
also have been busy und 
Im world lias not stoml still. 

fii n l H? E ' rsl 1*1 ace wo must be 
: that serious thought whom 

! wiuirin is not, und never lias been, 
“ or established us he sup- 
: wjo. Ardrey would thurefore do ■ 
win- not to thrust bis authorities 
"wn our throats, even though lie 
w? know them personally. To 
■* surc, his curdinaf assumptions of 
! , j Ura I selection, random variation 
*Line genetic individuality of 
™y and mind do not need to be 
foputed. 

P* e . fallacies that lie denounces 
*’*?' often - very properly dc- 
^nced^ Blit it is a pity he often 
«)not give his reasons. Take, for. 
People, the notion that “culture” 
i/“ me thtng that descends from 
J?ren and has no origins in human 
gwemene. “That you and .1 
“rough cultural intervention arc 


f^aflgie/QVBr the 

fjSS? ance ' or sign, 
0»8e upon them. 

ELuIv atyles ' forms 

jmtcltve and hyp- 
COTkg. of the; artist 
until -ha : finds 
EL^^fiilnues to 
P^K^^niaginatlon.. 
W^uanimity the 
of its 

s&gofloe/Jae, TLS. 
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protected from further biological 
evolution is a fallacy of mmos 
myopia ” But he fails to supp y 
™ a ‘ f f u ’” ei . u - fveu though he can- 

ilic t Ii d 0 U ave 11 so - For on 

th|S fallacy _ Lhe modern social 
sciences (which he has torn to 
pieces in his Social Contract) have 
been largely built. So much so 
that the word ” culture ” is now 
widely used In human affairs as a 
euphemism for the Darwinian word 
race ” which is now disallowed or 
taboo. Moreover this theory of *' cul- 
tural intervention ’’ owes its most 
formal statement io Julian Huxley 
who embalmed the talldcy in the 
unfortunate term “ psychosocial ” 
evolution. This was in the second 
edition of liis Evolution (19631, a 
work which Ardrey on a later page 
describes as an “ imperishable 
volume”. One’s confidence in the 
author is shaken when he quotes 
with admiration works which he has 
not taken care to understand. 

The root of the matter, however, 
goes much deeper. In the past 
forty years a new system of evolu- 
tionary thought has been built In 
which Ardrey's phrases are out of 
place and out of date. It traces its 
beginnings to the time and work of 
Darwin. It is a system in which 
plants and animals are reciprocally 
connected and man has come to 
play.-a crucial part. It is a system 
which has grown up largely outside 
the world-view of naturalists that 
Ardrey introduces to us. 

The change in our ideas has been 
a slow one. It began five years 
after Darwin’s death when a visitor 
to the British Association meeting 
at Manchester pointed out some- 
thing that had only just been dis- 
covered, namely that ihe crucial 
event In the whole of evolution 
from Darwin’s point qf vieiy 
happened long before Darwin s 
fossil record began. It was -the 
origin of sexual reproduction, 

Sexual reproduction with Its 
microscopic processes was the 
common siarilng point of plants 
mid animals. The speaker, a Ger- 
man zoologist named Weismauni 
went on to explain that It* success 
was in his opinion due to an amaz- 
ingly simple new principle, its ■ 
ufrocr in recombining hereditary 
differences In the progeny. This 
is a property wc now know to 
bo equally true of Amoeba 
{although Ardrey does not seem to 
know It) mid n)un. Recombination 
wus an iden rhot Darwin had lacked 
in his attempt to explain how 
natural selection and breeding were 
connected in the evolution of plants, 
animals and mini. In consequence, 
i ho living objects of this selection 
were not just the comnetinH Indi- 
viduals that Darwin and his followers 
hud imagined them to be. They were 
also communities of common 
interests whose connection mid 
competition extended indaftmteiy 
forward in lime. ID * word, the 
conflict between selfishness and 
altruism which Ardrey argues ahout 
(and Kropotkin also before Ardrey 
was born) has always been second- 
ary t* an underlying cb mm unity of 
interest in animals and plants— and 
in man. 

In the course of the ninety years 
which have followed this hypothesis, 

. it has proved to be. the most 
portent new idea in biology since 
Darwfq. U has, we may say, been 
established by its very considerable 
influence. ' j- !'■ 

Ono by one it has thrown off new 
sciences. The chromosome theory 
and lhe theory oE the gene, ecologi* 
cal and population pmiucis, the 
pursuit of genetic sysrems apd fflf 
double helix oF great renown,^] 
came out of It; These new methods 
and theories have bechme.involwd 
In the whole study of life- So that 
now (hardJy npUcInB^that ; ha£| 
been turned upside down) 
of Wing to expiate eVofuHon' In 

Jiving attd evolving. . 

In this development man himself 

more than 
For in . fll»s 
thehum^n 


species lias yielded knowledge wliieh 
had conic curlier in plnnis and 
animals Inn only with experiment. 
Our miciiial relations, ns bciwccn 
man, woman und child, our external 
relations with all other nnmmls, our 
enduring relations with lhe multi- 
fa rioiis world of disease, have all 
acquired evolutionary connections 
by way of their material and indeed 
molecular basis. Most of these new 
ideas huve been extensively pub- 
lished, often in popular form. 

For Ardi-c-y's project, a second 
mporiam question is what sieps 
intervened between ihe origin nf 
sexual _ reproduction, the remote 
first mixing of chromosomes and 
the appearance of man only five or 
ten million years ago. We can now 
point to the mast momentous of 
these steps, momentous In relation 
to our lives today. This was the 
immediate separation of plants and 
animals ana their consequent 
divergence of two ways of life, 
plants storing tho sun’s energy ami 
animals consuming Uiis energy. They 
have done so by eating the plants, 
or one another ; or when man inter- 
vened (very recently as Ardrey 
points out), by his burning the 
plants ; or again, last of all and 
now most overwhelmingly, by bis 
burning tip the earth's long-stored, 
long-hidden supply of fuel. 

A second great step was one 
which took ; place only 100 million 
years ago. It depended on a double 
change In a single edmmunity of 
plants which led to the invention of 
the flower. This was an invention 
which baffled Darwin. He saw how 
crucial the problem was for the 
development of his Ideas and wrote 
three books about it, books which 
being botanical, unfortunately have 
not been read by zoologists. In the 
course of this century, however, die 
riddle they set has been solved. 

Why, It may be asked, should die 
'evolution of the flower or Indeed 
of plants at all have anything to do 
with Mr Ardrey’s hypothesis? There 
are several reasons. In the first 
place, the flower, which made pos- 
sible the origin of the flowering 
plants, has been found to conceal 
a double device. The style in which 
the pollen- alights, and may oj- may 
not grow, Is a mechanism for con- 
trolling breeding and hence what is 
known In man. as the kinship and. 
ancestry of the . family. It turns 
out that it is based, as Darwin 
rightly suspected, on certain genetic 

K rjnciples like those, that, govern, 
reading In man, Tha plant style 
limits, as human societies do, both 
Inbroeding and outbreeding,: it 

excludes at once incest and promis- 
cuity: It has the eugenic effect of 
avoiding useless or dovlant progeny. 
The plant does so by chemical and 
mechanical incans, as opposed to 
the instinctive and moral means 
used by mail and other animals. 
This is a contrast, long known, 
which puts the vast descriptive work . 
of anthropologists, and also oE 
Robert Ardrey, into the general 
picture of organic evolution. ... 

How the progeny of the 1 flower- 
ing plants are raised, depends on 
a second and older process of seen ’ 
formation. This Is a gestauon . of 
pregnancy, like that which mamhials 
SKan ware to develop lljlgbut 
involving a peculiarly sophisticated 
SS“r side by side with the 
embryo lit the seed, « 

embryo, a half-sister, is produced 

by an extra arid parallel act of 
,fertlljwdon v '• .*•' •" 

: niis dummy embryo is genetic- 
ally ■ intarmeiHate , . between • the 
mother and die. true. erabiTjir. It la 

adapted for .nothing else but ,tq, 
serve for rha cannibal nutrition of . 
■Its- half-sister. . . !• . • 

' generation. Iff doing sp they^ have,, 
shown us. that the contrast between 
heredity affd eriidronfftent which we 

Hgffo^our^ nwn^uAoses id experi- 
ment' Is 'subordinated iu nature,' and 

slap lri society* to . i*|5tS«S ! 

tion. It shows, alad ahd again that. 

the i invention of.;tiia f lower, artd. 
with- iti-'of' thevflowerlng plants . ; 
themselves, can haya survived only 
on account - of iis -long-term -success: 
on account, not of tea-. Succay of 
any one! individual, but - of .a com-.- 
ni unity .-expanding • over/eBvtlie. 
'oMeratlortS which navq. followed. ; . 


the gruin, the fruits and the leafy 
[orcii. it set the stage for the ti ans- 
formaiion of the unimal world. The 
mu in m uls und tile birds, the division 

of the mammals into herbivores and 
car no v ores, rapidly followed. All 
the new mammals land ihe birds 
hardly less) depended in turn for 
ineir success on imitating the policy 
ut gestation, and of extending 
parental care, ihe principle of pro- 
viding a kindred or genetic environ- 
ment. All of this in turn w.is to be 
carried io its extreme in the diverse ' 
d eve In pm e ms of human socicLy. 

The issues that Ardrev argues 
are concerned with one part of this 
last stage of our own evolution. 
But they are issues connected, as 
we can now see, In every detail with 
what went before. Whan he arrives 
at the right conclusion it is because 
lus principles are these that apply 
not just to man but io the wlinlo 
of nature. For example, when he 
says that '* pri unite sexuutiiy was 
ilie consequence not rho enuse of 
pinnate .sociably ” be is disc five ring 
a principle which has betni iruo of 
all plants anil animals since their 
common origin. Man has nil along 
been using the hereditary inulcruils 
and devices that nature bad tested 
before he or the priniaLcs arrived. 

Aga i n Ardrey need not get 
worked tip about why man diverged 
from the apes to become u hunter. 
What is of interest is the fact that 
this divergence went hand in hand 
with tha development of tho human 
brain and of the intelligence which 
was carried by that brain. While 
the apes stood still, man was trans>. 
formed continually in one direction. 

How did ho do it? This is the 
question that Ardrey attempts to 
answer. But there are two answers, 
neither of which he gives us. For 
the first, it Jins been known since 
Darwin that the brain has been 
continually growing and differen- 
tiating throughout the history of the 
vertebrates. Since Sherrington, for 
seventy years, no one has needed 
to doubt that this evolution was due 
to the long term, effects of natural 
selection.. , 

The second answer . concerns the 
divergence. It is a icoiiunonplace- 
thac giijmtf and. plant groups divide 
themselves into great majorities that 
are shelved and little .minorities 
that go forward. Obviously the apes 
were shelved. Man, or rather men. 
and .women, went forward.. And 
they did so on account of their 
inventions. By those inventions, 
some of which Ardrey describes 
with enthusiasm, men and women i 
transformed their environment. I 
Each invention made others more ! 
advantageous. We do not nowadays 
need to dig up fossils to . discover, 
these Inventions. Unless we live In 
seclusion we see them: happening 
around us. every day. We see their., 
causas and we enjoy or suffer their . 
consequences. The things we make 
take Control of us — as Goethe and 
Mery SheJJey -were already aware. 
They have been- doing so: over the, 
past' fiVe million years with a gather- 
ing force which; has now - become 
overpowering. 2" 

Mr Ardtey considers that these 
.processes/ Ate, ,aa . many of-' .hit.' 
readers Will , jibe t6 . li.ear, both 1 
mysterious and “ unique ly-ihurttan ", 
They are neither. On the ‘contrary 
the principles concerned ittee mechfl- 
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A~ New History 
of Ireland 

Volume III. Early Modem ’ 
Ireland 1 534-1 691 
Edited by T. W. Moody, * 
F. X. Martin, and 
F, J. Byrne 

This new series will pros idc the besj 
possible synthesis or Irish history 
from l he earliest limes to the present 

I day. li will consist of nine volumes 
by some seventy cniurihttiors, most 
of them Irish historians. Seven will 
be text and will address themselves 
to topics and theme-, in economic, 
social, and cultural as well as 
poliiical history. The two oiher ' 
volumes will con lain reference ' 
material. Volume Ilf is lhe first lo 
he published. Illustrated £17 

Shakespeare 
and the Revolution 
of the Times 

Perspectives anti 

Commentaries 

Harry Levin 

This book asks ihe question 
‘How did Shakespeare happen?' 

It attempts to reduce the 
mysterionsness of Shakespeare's 
beginnings, nnd it does so by 
showing on the one side the great 
richness of his cultural inheritance 
and on the other the peculiarly 
'Tudor* qualities of his easiest 
efforts. New light is th rown on the 
ined icvol and classical provena ncc 
of his tragedies and history plays, 
but the chief purpose throughput is 
to sec the plays more clearly ’ns in 
themselves they really are*. £8.75 

The Autobiography 
of Emperor 
Haite.SelfassSel 

'My Life and Ethiopia's " 
Progress* 1892-1 937' 
Translated 
and annotated by 
Edward Ullendorff 

‘Haile SellflSsie,Emperorin exile, 
dictated this autobiography at Bath 
between 1 937 and 1940. 1 1 is an 
unopologct to apology for a reign 
that appeared to have been ended 
forever by the machine guns mid 
mustard gas of 1 taly’s civilizing 
mission . , . . The language, 
admirably. rendered in its majestic 

fullness by the trartslator, £d\vaM 
Ullendorff, is prophetic rather than - 
imperial.' New Society Z6 • ' 

The End 1 

of Imprisonment 

Hobart Sopinter; . 


the principles concerned iare mecha- 
nic ally . clear and biologically : uni- 
versal. ' ■ One . M thanj. was '.•first 1 
pointed out by Alff-qd ^Ujsel :VVol-' 
lace in his joint paper with ..Daft 
win in }£58. Wallace then com- 
pared .natural ; selection to the 
action bf : the govern or In a steam 
engine, something that Darwin prob- 
ably did hot know about.: 

By tills, analogy Wallace clearly, 
meant the kind . of selection that 
stops ns changing, whatweean 


We hhve inqre find larger prisbhs . - 
than eVer Jjwbrfl,’ while crime arid , • : 
recidivism are also Op. the increase. •> 
Th It book provides r briefh is tdiy ! 
of tiie 1 American prison systehi, and; 
disctisses the vagtie, divergent, often 
conflicting ideas about the aims of ' 
the system which are held by prison 
staff, judges, police, legislators, and : 
the inmates themselves. £5.25 . - • 

Reeonsfruciioh oj' Society Series 


stops ns -changing, what we cal! 
smblllrinK selection ; or to be £vati 
more mechenlcaL negative feedback. 
But It is the opposite effect of de- 
stabilizing \-se 


gative feedback, 
it© effect of. de-. 
hat, -gives 


vegetation, ' .I 

secondly ihy: 


Change andevQluilon. . It nifty , be 
at rartddm or It .piay tajte a tfirqc- 1 
tloii, In. which, Case we spBak-bf posb. 

* **'■ * *' '' .'feB jihe' 

$ afte -m 
the giraffe’s . peek, in "the hotaft’s 
footman d, as. we saw, in tlja verte- 
brate, 1 ' especially • the Hymen brain. 

ends Is 

^he a a rno. There is Ho mystery 
about it, f Orte. change $6 improves 
the . situation of 'the plant,; or anl- . 
mal, Dr iqan, that; it makes repeated 
direction adv' 

M'does ’■ fit/. Ard rey ■ Sti ISsC thes’e: 
7- jAppardmly chd > te -carried.' 



Oxford University ; 
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uw.iy iiy Ills italicized MMMnMMHHMHHMBHMMMi 

phrases; "Are the qualities that . 

U'c regard as uniquely human", he f I '1 i *1 

ask«j r "the consequence of being I -f- 1 / 

Atmnui (rungs /icmus* o/ the earlier I f V I f 

evolution oj qualities that we re * I 1 / I. I 

fflrd a* uniquely human?” Ami ■"*“ ■ 

on page 24, and again on page 70 
he answers: "Our humanity is not | 

the consequence but the cause of I c y it ■ 

our becoming human beings." I UJ VSSCS 7 i»B ,f iat * £ did not disinte 

on 3 P one J side alid Ihfnk P ?f W ?he e s, ' ,, “ D ® spite tlie urgumeuts put could almost fnsiailtaneousl] 
smaller hsuw JKdrei if %nSrJfn f T nr ,"' srd b Y Clive Driver f Letters, rate a body the size of Venu 

fnTS uTSmSoS aro iefroih- Ju y 3t>> ( stand by most of ,he J' e,ocity »“ ld be «7 e real 

3nf But hfi araumenta i £ pointsi made in my review of his It seems most unlikely 

often rnislcatfiiin 8 Tim iSP facsimile of the Rosen bitch MS of planetary mass of this slzi 

SeSfco ?f how tlie modern hunfin Ul ^ se f (Ju,,e 2S >‘ u T,,cy wi,i be survive wit!,out taking 

races diverged during 6 tho past sctt ed °J ,e way or the other in the many fragments under the i 

1 M, 000 year? since the last ke ?oe cours 1 e of tho work now in progress such a stupendous surge of 

SL,*? JK, * H " n ? i!h? hl r .^!“ ,y !" c “ mbe n t on 


To the Editor 


i 


‘UlVSSeS 9 lug that It did not disintegrate at grossest misinterpretations, based TJ, lmo 

; J " tho outset. But the force which on faulty knowledge, is of the AJ.U1UC 

Sir,— Despite the urgumeuts put could almost instantaneously acceie- “ Jhcrosalem ” poem, die penulri- sir. Tr would ce*m fr« « 

forward by Clive Driver (Letters, rate a body the size of Venus to this mate poem in Lichtzwang. Professor l? or bes’s letter t Tni» 7 i\ l 0 " 11 ^ 

July 3I>> f Stand by most of the velocity would be very great Indeed. Steiner describes several verses in rev j ew n f i,: c H„„jL ®8 

points made in my review of his It seems most unlikely that a it as “ Yiddish ”. There isn’t a single Politic* that hT e fc. l ^ 

facsimile of the Rosen bitch MS of planetary mass of this size would word of Yiddish in tho endre poem absorbed in «mVh!r„» a i ^ 

Ulysses (June 25). They will be survive without breaking up into (although elsewhere in Celan one tn not i P<l tli*> roatS IT y c i iaran ^ 

settled one way or the other in die many fragments under the stress of can find a number of Yiddishisms u:- ; n tlr ave *°U' ni 

■ ' » viAiid, «.. n t.fj nn ^ Tl,« _ _ i .. _/„ erP w eta “ 01 } of.Hnou 


is fragmentary, and for our urgent 
problems Inconclusive. Recent dis- 
coveries, however, notably in Aus- 
tralia, do not support Ardrey’s view 
that the divergence Is recent. Again 
Ardrey has given no serious thought 
to man's past movements, or the 
possibilities of hybridization 
between early human races. He 
cannot do so since dioy both 


settled one way or the other in die many fragments under the stress of can find a number of Yiddishisms j llB t,:- i n rprnr2^ii f ave / 0r ., tini 
course of the work now in progress such a stupendous surge of energy, and Yiddish quotations). The lines uneonvlnrlnir D f . ^ n o« 

°« the text of Ulysses by Hans It Is certainly incumbent on anyone In question are in medieval Ger- were . •' My ,nain 

Walter Gabler, Dr Groden, and who believes in such an event to man: “Stnnt up Jherosalein inde/ rn'Mr PnrhM h»« i,i • 

others. present the calculations which show erheyff dich ” They coipo from ta Aon L 1 .iS 

Most Ininortantlv it rentable rlnni- re ti"® energy cantc from, how Meister Eckhartis sermon “Surge between “ secular wJSS « 
at .IS!!!SSi.5 10 " f was triggered, and what would be Hluminare ” Meister Bckhart is Sh ta k c ? „ n 

translating Isaiah ML 17 mul lr. It- "J'.Vl'L no, account of thi 


others. 


that die surviving typescripts of irsVfr'ecfT 

eight of [he toil episodes from * T . N H /ifuic-ric- 

Hades" ro "Oxen of tho Sun” 10 Green l an* 
wore iiol transcribed directly from Hertfordshire win Air? ey Gieen, 
the Rosen bach MS but from some 0£,s '" ,t 3HR. 

other linen men t, now missing. But I 


translating Isaiah (li, 17 and Jx, 1): variety oT Wea?' ahnur" ’rn J lu ? 

Indeed, Colan makes us doubly Jorse nature the Ul * 

?wa.e of this by quoting the open- bended ^ c‘hrisrianh 5 “iJ^ 
mg words of the latter biblical religion. Uy ISt aMty . let 0 I M « 


mw ju uiuy uu Lit 

reached their climax after agrlcul- was probuhiy wrong in suggesting 


verse in Hebrew at the end of the 
poem: Xuuii ori. 


turn developed ; the hunter was dis- 
placed and his story has petered 
put. 

What, then, of tho hunting hypo- 


that this missing document was an 
Intermediate transcript made from 


Paul Celan 


religion. 

(2) This simplification leads Mr 
Forbes to clalin that Hume’i 


The entire verse in Hebrew goes “ secular ** theory of natural law wil 
(transliterated): “Qurni ori ki bo designed to replace the “ religions” 

nrfck IllrAhn/i uouok nle. n *T. I. n nnfi nf DuCPah.j..? . « 


What, then, of tho hunting hypo- V rpesc . , was corrected by rather incorrect things to sav about 

thesis — If hypothesis is the right 4 ? yc0 be * ore !> e hig typed out again. Paul Celan's poefry (June 11 ) and 
vtoni? Surely no one si nco the epic !?MSP my review was published Dr some nasty things about my trails- 
of Gilgninesh needed to doubt, and c *9 b, 1 er bas suggested that the latlon of it (Speech Grille , 1971) 
tow did doubt, that man began as in,ssin p, document was more likely Some of your readers have oointed 


upon, goes: “Sorge, illuminare, 
Jerusalem, quia venit lumen tuum. 


Grotius 


he natural law 
Puffendorf Is 


fallacy (which S pisoa ® s> c ou ^ sid0 
dsts a kn i«,«\ descent of the text. 



I was also wrong to call the offset "". V inately i’ indulging In a folk 
litho plates of die facsimile “fine- etymology. Any good dictionary of ut » X 0 , , day 

screen gravure”; tliey are (as Mr German word origins will tell him j? dl f 

Driver points out) fine-screen half- t, ^ t . tomdschief Is cognate with dlr * • • ■ Etc. 

tones. vjinden (W twist, wind, warp). The p m Sllrfl t 

Curabridge PHIUP GASKEU " 'V 1 ?. 1 : vender “an ae 


skew ” and any .mod era lexicon will ence'bet^asn” vt h 5 .iT ™ j*»/j* fc ** ' 

L r ri« e J‘ Celan EcJdw^^^ d, &rS a d n . M ^ 


“Dervek zikh, dervek zikh, shtev different from tliat postulated by 
uf, Yerusholayhn. Shtey uf, laykht Grotlus and Puffendorf. 
uf, yorim dayn likht iz gekumen. . Mr . Forbes’s assertion that 

un dl prakht ,fun got shtevt uf iber H um e’s originality lies In his havfis 
dlr. ..." Etc. constructed the first "secular 8 

T»m ...» .. . natural law is contradicted by the 

reader ran „ L an ^ , dlsc eming appearance of the same conception 
teadet can see the glaring differ- of nature and reason in the earlier 


philosophy of Hobbes. 

(5) Mr Forbes recognizes tint 
Hume had a persistent interest in 


All Passion Pent of a word. In addhd 0 i^ O tlie U| poetics S R d *? woleomo him any part of Hume’s writing on the 

es SftJW’iSSiSa <>- 

~i~v. -i-; u — r — t-- u.rru-®”. hm . The unbroken assonance of s '?es Professor Steiner's difficulties corned with economic ' needs H be 

' ' • offers «n hisl-nrtral Pvtdi=m-A fflp 1 H 1 


was far too aware of languase be- ■ T*®*™ Gernian - It>s a x«/ * * 

glnnlngs to yield In any ^ to a SteSne? cou°ld Sft l ?f t « Wif" h 1 d «, persistent Interest 

mistaken concept of the conation cewSfnl/hnLn J 1 would have religion but he cannot account 
J r - certamly been glad to welcome him any part of Hume’s writing on 


Rosemary Dinnage'a re- 
itieilv “AH pasrion.pent" (Chtl- 
dren's books July 16). Elsie Oxen- J 


any part of Hume’s writing on the 
subject, 

( 6 ) Mr Forbes asserts that Hums’! 
contemporaries differed from their 


E ei n g d h five! dr “' l0B *“ two h " !b “ nd! G«mn-;h« with Gjrmm). i dSliSWC 

D. VlETOIt-EMfiT aWtipij J ub ' t ® xt » n „ subdued, softly tween American and British English, 

Kerscheosteinev S. Sr « onomatopoedc wall, wliich I tried Members of one community ffil to 
Maln?l German % % 65 Sn i ? lT „ En S ,ish ^th an the overtones and unde™ 

* uerman y* alliteration: “Warped we went 5 urr0 e nt ? in language and poe- 

there. . . I had hoped that these tl»e other. I Sink that’s why 

w*p would form a subdued moap to Americans prefer my Colan trails- 

Velikovsky' j* «« 


Velikovsky 


offers no historical evidence for tMi 
assertion. . 

(7) Mr Forbes claims that Huntfi 
concern to provide an “ ideology “ 
for the Haooverian establishment 
can explain the coherence of all hh 
writing, but nothing he says explain* 
why Hume should have iwitten, and 
attached such importance to, the 
first two books of his Treatise, 

( 8 ) Mr Forbes’s In ter preratio a 
obliges him to accept ‘the unlikely 


firs? S H as 

Sts 


t impugns its legitimacy. „ 
3) When Mr Forbes describe 
me as a “sociologist bf party , 
uses sociology as a synonym for 


,i rate (l e, poetically and . scSiolarlv fienawfixing,. constructing we 
4 accurate) translations of his worfc typos, philosophy, and. moderatip 
- vi-nFaaaii.. c« j- which makes ft meaningless. 


tiie ; German coinage to Celan, . Professor Steiner must do m Am wh,ch makes ft meaningless; 
nf kifii passblg ^owlefee background work if he wishes to ° f thase nin ® Points. Mr Forbes 
occasionally : truly understand Paul Cekn2“no? aotlc ® a only three— 4, and 9. 
Gwm^SJS* ^ &y and “y tr^ations of it. tf ha ^bout 4, ha says : “In connection 

* }j^l r n ht uses, myja-anelatlons. as a guide la Hobbes, things are put into my 

it * G P man ad- . reading Celan, Fm sure he ? ]j5void wout h that I do not say, or else 

ss. beea sas lou ? y do^rther^ 

* 3 d g u.r ' hi,i! , ijffl 


S*SS n Sf 6 * * d P‘ a't the wliole 
history of man and .his forebears. 

S»«iiSl e r j c hl/ laden- tlian 

Dai win s with the victuals we need. 
W®J' avB to take them all in a woll- 
cousidered ordpr. Mr Ardrev does 


Vs a disservice in suggesting that we 
8 ft what tljo world needs by 

S atc 5 *? s 9*5 ; tbo table a few 
ajipetlzlng tlt-blts. • ' . • 


ivuu- j : anu 

does na u S Mercury alone been formed ih 

□roil- )(*hvnnii a... I ...^ . 1 . 



orbit betiyoog earth and TnnTlheri 
the earth's orbit would have been 
so much nearer to the sun, that con- 
ditions suitable to plant arid animal 
m0St 


Professor Steiner’s NyT 0025 , 


jjcai; or iucx to mm. • pome, i aouot wnetner . anyou® 

> Joachim neugroschel. • w ld . h ® p SfJJS 

End Avenue,. New Vorlc, ^ jSdfit'ttlS 


as. In; Ms own way, a felormet 




Among (his weed’s contributors 

a Cbnaar^oveliai Octavio Paz’s recent books includ® 
'* ■ tiranslad^f Vfi A Postdate, 1972 (The Other Mericok 

- . .. . imi. n^,,. p^n, ** and.. Cos Hijos del Lifito, 197’ 


J . vnB. wondora. of 'tha^HSav&risi^- H Boat: novelist . uctavmi pa^'o. hnnbs inejuae 

5 :■ A p ° s * d <*«> 1972 (The Other 

1 ppndensed In Upproxlhiatffly • M; _ AbAtas’d most . recent hori Grota^will he published bV The fnh if' 08 *?&* \ L ^°’ ^ 

itif present. Orbit, then! at the- w&e . |u£aLi'^ w -EoMten: Sfpiitp was pub -' 1 Bodley Head in Octobefc ■ y The Children of the Mire). . ; 

; al *° “ sh6d ^ lt 7 , ^v '■ Su*i ' .. . Gbor® Pwt^Te tacturer to tatin 

\$* n , * 1 ^™ 1 Hlon raUta. AuhAnobIl i?the'buthorof PoTL 1970 “ ■* of American PoUtips at the Xond " 1 

do ea “Sr . lies and the tMurMoSem^tln p . School of Ecdntwiics. . ■ '■ 

npp y g ; It . Went when phile, : 1972;.- ■„ . “StiRv Giraosn'i books include Th* Sir' Tahm Pnpu-TTKHWHR^v’s receri 

1 '®J^'8MoitW---b6dio && ift- & 

. 6 ^ d eositi ah^. BrtW Crates mid' Chitem Poll S' 1 oto ^ 197 1- ‘ R *nals$mce, 1967, and ■&. 


AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N Y, PUBII5HER 


porters &ibk that- J 

planetary body n 
olanients? Ah exp] 
itsolf cevtalflly cou] 
■ duced theta heavier 
require for tlpsli* 
i .fluol^ ^unieoea of 


ory : - i )V '- 

rr: - * ,PnRffrb&; isk nfeaovf ;®f 

' pf St , 'Catherine’s : Cdjege,-; Oxford,. . . 
«8« HfflBY. ftpP8':'Rhhri .Is :; tbe/flu*°T 
- .■ : (Wlifh William A. Coles) of ArJfgJ 
' of ; turd in America: A' Battle of Styte*- 


1 ihef ,.i) 

. ample 
almost 
thd 4b 
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natural Jaw ih® 01 ^ 1 se .° differem ? Which of iliese was i- HC UTllVCrScll U21inCSS 

" hv Hobbes, apart from Hobhism , cquaLcd with “ philosophy ” in ih c 

is relevant except a. an. academic . »°«l* nniver- triumph, on a worldwide 

.,-rc se.” sit es, and 10 winch did Hume con- ^ .. __ _ . ,.r.. « !K n. M .. 1 . 


triumph, on a worldwide m.;i1u in und couirihuicd to the siylfslic 


I 5B id explicitly «t th® ®tuset of Js the ••sociological real- By HdlYy Hope Reed 

1 pfuipw mot Mr Forbes believed ,sm tiiBt Mr Forhe s finds in Hume 
S . fhl first part of Hume’s " pro- JJPimsed to artistic realism ” or 10 gaj 1 ;« = 

'^Lnip of political education” was . sociological fantasy ? Mr Forbes roi.f KFI LCR ■ 

P for a new theory of leaves aH of this just ns obscure as „ 1 * , 

a u ■ -1 nhlleation to replace the w,iat the Scottish universities meant. Kauen als UmwcIlzcislnriiiiK 

Td contract theory oE Grotius, ®r lie means, by “ philosophy 192p. Zurich : Artemis. 22.Ri 

Puffendorf, and Hutcheson I As I do not possess Mr Forbes's ■ 1 ' . , 

ruiKcuw » , 0 auliafr fnl nwn "" ' 


strclii Lee ture, wsi*; that model n ait inisli-nia-d) 


]i>nvifL-mti( ,‘iitury 


liecaiuc identified wiili '* piugress architecture. Yet _wu "f tile orna- 
Ii was taken up by the .iiuliitcciurnl mcnt-less genc-ratiun edn hardly 


rnression, both reiiel and estab- dismiss his cminsel. Certainly 
shed, and by the art inti - 1 1 (genista, nioik-rn art has produced nothing 


5«oted much of what followed to power of divining the inmost 
tir Forbes's con tent Ion that II 11 me thoughts of others, I considered it 
nronosed a novel theory of natural plausible and charitable to attribute 
law In tlie course of doing so, I Mr Forbes's manner of using 
pieiied that Mf Forbes was obliged abstract concepts to the view stated 
m explain why the remarkable in his preface, pages ix ff, which he 
resemblance in what Hume and repeats later, that “a truly hi* 
Hobbes had said about reason and Toricnl approach to the history of 
nature did not contradict his thesis political thought ” means “ an 
nbaiir Hume's originality. And I attempt to counter the tendency tc 

" . . 1 . - ax.. rain O \ ni-filiri ual.i r .11 Sni.u-iio 


f me coEisc(|uciicc was tmir, in a to rival tlie works or yustciy^ar. ic 

■* number of cnuntrlc^ by the l'tiOi*, can be said that any ngc-nld style 

RU Sw ir. nnytlilng contemporary which ret’lec- is better than the aicliiiecmrc we 

ted the past was attacked ns “ back- have today because they all admit 

ward 1 . ornament and that an architecture 


Most of us are confronted with This rejection of nil tradition vs.is without ornament bus, in truth, no 


little better then concrete. Or its own bad gone around ' Yhe ivorid ^^heTisu^rpSsV^ *8? rmluSnu'li 
ugnm it may simply be the stripputl a ways as n form of “ progress ». All needed, node an ' sweep sobeloved 
front of u once richly adorned airport terminals arc the same as fl r ,iJ2J ? b u 


said rhat Mr Forbes ‘renounces rely almost exclusively on internal iioiii u uiau ■•t-my -uu.mmu «n |juit lenmnais arc me same as r ,f ii,ose who want to* lmnrnJn'n»r 

ronsi dering Hobbes because it lutes of coni mu 11 tea non in tbe inter- building. Ours is an age winch has are the highways, with the cus- i«r ' 1,0 wanT 10 lin P rov ® 0 ^ 

■ ■ t -1... Lln« In t ! H nf- n m n mam Oflmt nf a ftluon ^IlIhlrCH f.illlrh itoita ItaiiAnd S^Aiinelncnt \At A koirfl t .11^ _ .1 1UL* 


As we glance about us at our 


he considers irrelevant”, which is philosophy as though he lived in a architecture of ail ornament, and might expect chat the -Ci 

what Mr Forbes says again in his cocoon of his own spinning”. lit we have let the highway take over jealous of United Stales i 

i elte r. his letter, Mr Forbes describes a city, town and countryside. on their country, would s 

About 6 , Mr Forbes remarks: concern with what Hobbes himself c ninelimes 011 sae i llB . he ever . something different. Not at . 

"To sSy that I take * obsession * with wrote hs an “ academic exercise” J in °" l.^ V a?u«umb not B,as ? boxe l ? f To 101110 a '® smaller u»n. which Is central to Western 

material wants to be the distinction winch is “ irrelevant ” to Ins pur- vei-sions of the ones to be found on J u . llu [®» Produced the most benuti- 

of forward-looking men in modern P° se - But Mr Forbes insists at » ^helnifne stuoiditv Could we Jew York’s Park Avenue. Creek mid ful objects and buildings, from iho 

society is the sort of distortion that Je dS SMJmcS Tu ^^ u,ld “ ,lkc ‘ ° q,lCSlri0n Stat,,e 10 the va « niural 

Mrs Letwln seemingly cannot » a demil oxer else ” of mtmdina helleve. somehow, that we hove With modern architect!!! 

rc,lst " . . to ifltikSoowST arniments 1 tt I? been, tlmt we are the only ones to off as “ progressive ”, 

In Ills book, Mr Forbes soys on hlc comorehons ! on 8 af them leaves ac ccpt ugliness, at least in our cor- appenifl inevitable and 
page 91 that Hume’s political pliilo- S™S3SK to be dwirid Her of the wor/d. Surely, otliers in time . Its promoters hi 

« nn hv ivss “ des aned for a new someuung t0 De 06511 ea> tliPtr rnrners nre hnlldine and nlan- vlnced die world that l ie 


haye rid stopped modern architecture. One physical heritage, ive have one key 
nent, and might expect that the -Canadians, obligation, to seek out the best. By 
take over jealous of United Stales influence so doing we will avoid Rusk in's mis- 
on their country, would strive for taka In choosing the Gothic. In the 
something different. Not at all. The Western world the classical tradl- 


that 1 hero « , « nrocks and Romans, n system in 
o»rr Jhl. w'tich the human figure has an 


conflicts and loyalties, political, re- hook, and constituted its originality. 
Ugious, and dynastic, outmoded and Anyone who attempts to read Mr 
irrelevant” Forbes’s book will readily appre- 

0n page' 96 he writes . - Whig ctaw thw « 


t Ion as Wo r 1 d- Wi de Des t ruct i on '' J what John Ruskin sugaested" in t«n Executed' 1 
disease! 10 '’ ^ 


conscientious coherence whatsoever Is a labour 


[ sease . architects on the influence of imagi- 

. nation* in architecture, he ques- 
It is often thought that the new tioned the thesis that they had to 


TnrnhitP* mP hnih rftn- tiiat requires rather more than one brutality is peculiar to capitally Invent a new style for mddern Eng- 

j ... - ^ . .. nnlnetebiitn voofliiiri T PAnf*enhrate«l /•nilTltl’IpC Wo Find architects and land. KnnwinB thar his Hndirnrs 


the realism which afflicted French 
sculpture by the end of the 
nineteenth century.' 


Throughout his book, Mr Forbes’s 
interpretation of Hume as an ideolo- 
gist for the Hanoverian regime rests 
on the assumption that economic 
“needs and drives” dominated 
everyone’s thinking in the eight- 


graciously acknowledges, the virtues Intellectuals. 


each people and nation cum to its 


human spirit's aspiration.” 


were “ predominantly economic" to 
denote wbot those who are not 
addicted . to currant jargon call 
"material wants”. I took the 
"aeods” mentioned oil pugo 96 to 
be the same us those described 
earlier. 1 used ” obsession ” to de- 
note a pri-occupation that renders 
other concerns irrclovant. 

About 9, Mr Forbes writes: " And 
why, given tho social emphasis of 


names nave to 
ble. inevitably 
:ss demand for 
is recognized 
.can result in 
not one more. 


Invisible Allies’ 


Sir,— While not wishing to sug- 
gest that poverty and hunger are 


About 9, Mr Forbes writes: "And ijau about disease in general in Even New Yorkers; apparently, so 
why, given tho social emphasis of answering Bernard Dixon s polemic casual in those matters, have taken 
natural jurisprudence taught in Invisible Allies with a welboff action. Significantly, wjiile the 
the Scottish universities, about people got it, too ” attitude. Cnusa- municipality remains In ■ ^flimnelal 
which Mrs Letwin sooms to know tlon In disease. I_s. inevitably multi; wi-inger— the cit^s Park Depainnent 


new one . assuming tbat some are left, will . 

The advice wasi a|l - very well, change along traditional tines as 
some will protest, but the fact is they did until the coming of modi 
that Ruskin opted' for the Gothic era architecture. 


"‘"wi mis L.eiwin sooms 10 kuuw uuu - — - wiiimc — »»■« : ,r , 3 : 

virtually nothing, should one not factorial at different levels of has lialE t h e staff It had « “ eca «“ 
lm)k for 'sociological realisin’ in analysis, and merely pinpointing a B g 0 j_ t ), e Landmarks P/saeryfttipn 
.toe iLko’^KHu'S!:™™ If P! ^JUSr. "S. Jft? .SUffl:- C g onm.i»;o,. OE the Ci ? el k 


intimate knowledge of my per- be j ng ^ Iere in the first place; next to it. The Nqti 
*nal history. Nor do I believe that ven ereal disease originates with a Washington, to be-8 
•), octal emphasis” is an . obvious. Kroup 0 p micro-o—’anisms but is threatened, .has, p 


surer as yat not 
been .given -a. 


THESHADOWGF 


■*w V .bi vmpnu5is - is an . uuviuua. - roup py l nlcr0-0 , '’Bnism3 uuw »» tnreateneu, ,n»i n. 

synonym for sociology. And while t u at »j, e most ' important fact about modern horror for an aqnejt. 

!?y own nnccpaainn nr laelf. nf. “ 5 , • • . g^es, not everything can pa pre- 


to the Myco*' SSwd.Tak^ i bb> village 
ing causation outside Zurich. A pleas^n^ com 


The Dirif t toRevolution 1825-1917 


lra»fl--rCV in tuoercuiosia, jl »uu.u« 

icate dm i xlS failure to give, a measures directed solely 


sansrsi 'sse.x;** 

1 solely at tiiat concrete highivay yth attendant 


concrete 


ZP Viag “sociology” as care- before the — ~ 

"***y ,as he uses the other words an d BCG. and was concoJ 
central to' his argument. s rise In living standards 


therapy, spread, pleasure just in ^tlackine 
tout with pnythlng where there has been. np 
startling change, . • ’ • ■ r }-. 




^Themost ambitio^ of all his works.Jtisa , 

. hii^prjr^. Ccn tu ^yjR usste ,46he in the 

ufci ;• -. j. v:' ibipjpjrcji^^iye. - ; y :•>’ 
r riiarvcllouslyand ictupulously written 
; • ' Nea/AschefsotJ, Neui Statesman . 


.:Thismagmft«ntbook' - . 
; ,*f Kdbecca West, Sttfifky TeUgraph ; 


& Mill, : Durkheim, ROSi 

vS^fiMEBde, Ogburn, .Ginsberg, poipt to- ^ ess . SO j C jfL se r-ausatioii'i olobe. Not that they would ba hard 

S2!^ r WhiC " *” 

if- 

riv ntimber. of JmiSeunw. 



^Interprttfldve hrstoiy’^ir thehfgfetprd^r , [ 'j«- ■; 

. i , superbly organ ised aid deep ly^tboyjgbdul | : 0 j. 

' V' ; sMy' ;• i "' • vT 

Sunday Tifftes ">■ . v , 


their ylsions .rif- conct’ete-fln 
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The virtues of resistance 


By Henry Gifford 


JIOISUJ.D illNULIiY s 

A New Life of Anton Chekhov 

3S8]>p. Oxford Urii verity Press. 
C8.75. 


I Chekhov had already lived almost 
two thirds of his life when in 1889 
he published " A Dreary Story 
The title summarizes all that the 
professor of medicine has done and 
been : the achievements for which 
the scientific world honours him 
were meaningless ; he knows 
nothing, and when his ward Katya 
turns to him for help' he talks in- 
stead about ordering lunch. In this, 
the first really mature work from 
Chekhov's hand, tlio air is 
fl thoroughly small and dry*’. It is 
hard not to see here a sclf-diSgust 
as intense as Pilot's, though 
Chekhov refused to admit thit the 

P rofessor’s ideas could 1 be his Own. 

et Ronald Hingley Is justified id 
pbifttlng out that Chokhoy too ' in ' 
the years to come would 'take' to 
evasiveness wfren' : jli* : SfsW or 
vicious Wo men ■ friends or his wife! 
needed th6 imaginative tmdprstbnd-. 
ing and suppo^' Vq^.fa.bK'ppwQr. 
t0 f?Wr .... 

-Authors ■ oro ■ notoriously nrbrtfr- 
generous to - their fictional 'characters ' 
than to. the living-people about them, ■ 
though -there are. exceptions w the-, 
rule, and no oneYbehaylaur is fully. 
consistent. ..Chekhov was "ft- genn-r 
inely benevolent ^person; -who often • 
worked- very- hard ! for -the- flublie'' 

, good, and without -iAel -least hint tof-i 
selEcongratufctlon. -fiat as- -Hilrfiy . 
shrank from -physitai: -tfluchi >sb ' 
Chekhov did from any eniotioiiat 

appeal. He .was .opt. attuned tq the 

vlbrqnt. bravura^ paspaaes .-.which . 
seemed to. many. of r h|s. content 


pniMricf the true voice of feeling. 
Cliekliur, the must sensitive of men 
to the demands of conscience in 
5ucial matters, could be unscru- 
pulous when it came to defending 
liis privacy. The eyes behind his 
pince-nez were penetrating but, os 
the women found, impenetrable. He 
did not want in be disturbed in his 
equipoise. 

It lays him open to the charge 
of selfishness, and Mr Hingley, 
when writing a reconsidered life 
of Chekhov after twenty- five years, 
wanted to spare him no censure if 
it was just. In the spirit of 
Thoreau's dealings with life at 
Walden Pond, the biographer deter- 
mined to probe the essence of his 
subject, “and If it proved to be 
mean, why then to get the whole 
and genuine meanness, of it, and 
publish its meanness to the world ”. 
Out the result was, if anything, to 
do Chekhov the more good. Only 
a modicum of meanness ” appears 
in a character. which had “few. So 
remarkably few, human faults ". . - 
Chekhov was far less stable, -and 
far more given to cOmpJaib of Vdiftt 
were very real- pains and disabili- 
ties, than has- been generally 
recognized.- He did not keep tb 
deadlines ; he 1 may have' loved • 
better -at a- distance, and for'yeard 
he .hid from' himself tho npttirer of ; - 
his disease. ‘ His.' letters are, often 
contradictory* about ‘what’ he' like's 
add " 1 dislikes, • 'enjoys " - or finds : 
intolerable. He- .is ■ gehiql ;• and ’ 
accommodating' towards his- friends. : 
and sometimes harshly Critical 
behind their backs. He will exploit 
their private: experiences (though- « 
private him, ■ be . ■ too- flattering . .a - 


superiority allows him to abuse the 
devotion of his sister Mariya. These 
are huninii, and ugly, faults, but 
they went with high personal 
courage, a strong sense of responsi- 
bility towards his parents and 
brothers, and many thousands ot 
kind and considerate actions on 
behalf of all and sundry. Chekhov 
was what Antonio Machado claimed 
rightly to be — “ a good ninn in the 
good sense of the word ", decent 
without display. 

And yet, for all that he did and 
became, he disappoints. So many 
of his virtues, as Mirsky complained 
half a century ago, are negative 
ones. He avoids emotional excess-, 
avoids rhetoric, scales down,- limits; : 
declines to dogmatize. A more' 
favourable way of making Mirsky’s i 
point would be to call these virtues - 
resistant. The last decades of the 
nineteenth century in Russia were 
oppressive .in . their inertia ; the 
echoes of liberal thought rolled on, 
emptily; the age .was philistine, 
callous, dishonest. Chekhov had no 
illusions about -the. peasantry, and > 
not much confidence In. the Jntel- 


Spyorin . ■ whom all . progressive ■: 
people abhorred.. Their, friendship 
eodqd In disagreement , over the. 


here dhaf the resistant quality of. 
Chekhov’s thought came .into Full , 
strength. ' "Great', writers arid 
artists ", ha told Suvoiiii, “ should 
tqke j>art in politics .only as q 'de- . 
fqpce. .against politic.” t ; ‘ 

Chfekhov’s gpneem for the IndV 
vidual case and' for--- individual 


persons and situations.. He adopts - 
a ; . serenely • patronizing attitude . 
towards women- 'writers,, and- <hta- 
sense .of : unchallengeable < ■ male* 


* By. M- Tboraas ^ 

EVGENY VINOKUROV | - 

Thfi lfflf Is O^ei- ' ' %* 1 

Selected Poems — 

5 r .nld a ^l^„^ ,h0ny Rl,d ° lf Md 

S3pp. Carcanet Press. E2. 


Hamlet, the Just man caught up 
u» evil, haunts the Imagination of 
twentieth-century Eastern European 
poets, There is . an early lyric by 
Anna Akhmatova, ■ "Reading. 
Hapilet * Zbigniew . Herberts 
powerful meditation, "Elegy of 
Portinbrns ” ; « Hamlet’’ theT first 


. The attractive qualifies oC 'Vino.' • 
j.kuwiy’s poetfy> are ‘well illustrated*. 
r . here t directness, , honesty. - humour,* ' 
- .compassion, . Many.. o£! hTs .potato.*, 
like tills one, end with that .roost 
surprising, pf. surprises, a revelation r 
. of. the ordinary. Of the same genera- 
tion as Voznesensky and Yevtush- 
enko, he speaks with a much quieter 
voice. The Hamlet poem is all tlie 
stronger for its leaving unsaid the 
danger' of sudden death that sur- 
rounds Lance-corporal Dyad in. It 
is gbod to 'read a contemporary 
Russian poet who does not sound as 


a .-men of letters must' -repri- 
manded, His. .ideal of the pian of,- 

t' '’ .'-•■-■■■* i *■••-’ ■. » ■•■*. 

<■ I v. . .. ... 


he pontments ironloally on asqdden 
JPvJuwwy/ teacjiing^ii rj ng. 


letters is that of the inti»li n « , i 
e..,li f r in the century, S cl “l ! 
stirring words. And yet ! ?* 
shortcomings in this ideal , 

stam used to distinguisli the « e, ‘ 
literary man from the poet and? 
was right. Chekhov's at CJ ^ 
literature in general, as Mr I&i 0 
has noted was that of a diletS 
outside fiction and . the S 1 
where he spoke with entira nS?®* 

jdon.1 conffiencnTind'l,^^ 

have brought no more than a cn? 
ventional respond to poetry S 
the visual arts. In SinyavskyV v i^ 
he “ thought of culture mainly « 
enlightenment” and hardly^ 
E« w conceptions of a school 
boy. This writer, who claimed 
merely to put the questions, 
a- teacher at heart and,' like thf 

MSS* obii,T id r j o "‘ 1 - 

become^ too reductive; it fak*. 
awky .certain possibilities of S' 
imagination;- it Ts a face-saving Q ra 
masking device. Chekliov’s iron? 
iiil* S . «P. “nparienee, with hirniai 
life . which t sometimes broaki out 

S Jl is Twined J 

and 'subtle,, and a much ‘teittr’ 
rftource- than the- vdudWllq 1 
nunioui'.-.whlcH* never quite 1 oh<Iij> 
ajinetel-for him; -but it>reprejtoh a-> 
defen8ivo posture,’ dud there' dm -to 

.few surprises. Tills would -tfeebi to- 

l connect ' it vflth.'his inc«dsanr:«n»i ; 
plaints of- boredom, a horedflm that : 
drives Chekhov to' seek the Sbclety 
ho i . shuns; to 1 work -: beyond- his 
strength, -to-, travel and to- for mini ans 
for travel, to-wish -he could 'bec&inb - 
a monkj- or livo for etor somewhere' 
Jess barbarous-* than* % his^athre- 
lmd> or. to settle ddvtn in- the- wilds 1 ' 
as- a ’ full. time * doctor. Tha -manV- 

■ testations of boi edomf in -the nine-' 1 

■ tesnth . century vaiB -Varlous indeed, - 
but: -most of :. them have a-. Socrct 1 
gusto. The boredom 1 Chekhov felt is ‘ 
the - isigu qE deep frustration. • It,' 

■ has no ■ metaphysical dignity, It 
affords no ^sights. It is the child's' 

. petulant cry .to -its mother, I'-Whap* 
shall I do: next ? ” But'the-mothCr,v 


-r- , . mm naiuicL 

sees that « the .darkness of night is 
aimed at me/Along the sights of a 
thousand opera-glasses”, he begins 
to assume, through the poet's highly 


symbolic art, a multitude of identf- 
des: Danish prince, actor, Christ, 
, : Soviet- man. Pasternak, 
Znivdgo. He screws _ himseir up to 


x.nivago. ue screws himself .up to 
.accopt' the: dramatist’s "kubbom 
purpose”. t 

■ ' soloctloHi of . Evgeny 
Vinokurov’s Verse, The War is Over, 
also begins lyithi a Hamlet poem, 
it describes uu fuhateur perform- 
anco irt-i wartime. Soldiers rig up s 
theatre - .behind thh storehouse: 
Xaac^corporal. 


though -he is trying to fill a football 
stadium. This pleasure, tliough, 
can be -dangerous j It may lead us 
to praise “quiet” poetry, whether 
it is particularly good or not. Daniel 
Welsfibort seems not immune to this 
temptation, and in his introducrion 
probably over-values Vinokurov’s 
talent, 

• ! Many of -Vinokurov’s revelations 
of the ordinary— like some of Mau- 
passant’s twist-endings— do not work 
quite so well at a third or fourth 
reading, fail to compensate for an 
overall thinness of texture. « Love 

lhe ASSl 1 *. ■ of the world, the 
waimth/Of the earth ”, he urges ug • 
but it is just this density that' Is 
missing from his poems. Too. many 

nu!ch* dr,ft by witho , ut Sieving 
On one of these 


special evenings, 
Tlie town was bat 


The town was bathed in a warm 
Fink haze. 

As usual, I was 
& ;the left- rank..,.; 


“^.fwwdays, and «i?o .refers.. with, 
.pride tq a .compliment .paid him bv 
Pqsternak after the. publication of 
.his. second. book, jp 195$ ,(j tiro . 
ZJuvfigo era). Yet his summitry of . 
tlie 1930s omits reference to the 
Terror: "I remember my childhood, 
which coincided with one oE the 
. most stormy periods in tha life of 
our country. It was the time 
of industrialization, time of the 
peaking ..of the , old modes 
of life, bmc of experlmonta- ' 
.uon in all spheres. Including 
pedagogy.” Wq can assume tliat the 
amission is- not through cowardice i ' 
simply that he . was too young to 
have experienced the full reality of 
what his fellow poer Joseph Brodsky 
has called “the most monstrous 
epoch in human history since 

l«3i y i b T£* - thB r happens in . the 
Soviet Unmn Js effiqtad,: subtly 
changed, by that profound trauma, 
arguably n 0 writer who Is younger 
than Solzhenitsyn can speak- from 

virginity is likely to prevent him 
en>resslng fl the reality of things— 
whether of stones, or rivers, or 
poetry Itself— with the massive: up- 
deniab a truthfulness of Akhmatova. 
Mandelstam. or Pasternak. ' ' . 

One of Vinokurov's poems has an 
image '° £ * famaus Mandelstam 

Twentieth century. ... A dull glint 
■t* . , , in its eyes. 

Its mouth a howl. Its lock of hair 

! Poisoned. . . . a hd of 

, gb p’b cursJn^ Itj.and curri^jt. 
It, Is interesting to compare this 
■ the last - verse- of 


■faraway-spring morning.- • - 

Vet It ope grafits the dlsabnmju- ;. 
ment. the fusciiikbou wttn Cnaromi .z 
remains. EfFeitively, he mude ea * 
epocli his own, not by wilful appto* ’ 
printion, but by sensing all its medi- 
ocrity and uneasiness. The aext ' 
writer to imprint an age with liis . 
signature in this way would be 
Blok, and Blok was able to combine - 
an iiitagrity like Chekhov’s with ft;; 
larger responsiveness, a frightening - 
abandonment to exposure^ Chekiiovy 
was too modest for such harolsm of r. 
the spirit, even had ho believed iir ': 
its value. But ho still holds a cru- 
cially important place among Rus-. 
slan writers of the past hundred 
years. Korney Chukovsky tolls how.; 
Pasternak towards tho end of lns > 
life came to single out Chekhov for 1 ;■ 
the example he set " of truth, sim*. 
plicity and naturalness”. These,; 
after all were the qualities of Pusb' r ■: 
kin and of Tolstoy, That Chokhov- 
could achieve them, even with cer* ; c 
tain limitations, in pn age so lnlmi- :J 
cal to such virtues is what anyonp ..- 
but himself would have considered ;... 
a miracle, 
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The peripatetic populist 


By Malcolm Deas 


jkTe MARIA VARGAS VILA I 
Oiras ConJpletos 

» volumes to date. Medellin, 

. Colombia : Beta. 600 pesos the set. 

josd Marfa Vargas Vila published 
108 books in his lifetime, and was 
perhaps the first Larin Amencan 
to make a fortune by his writing. 
He is rarely mentioned in literary 
histories, and thou only os a foot- 
note to more reputable modemktas, 
* writer of die street. As he is not 
a very good writer, that neglect is 
jhs culpable than his omission from 
lhe broader History of iiis time, 
for the first two decades of this 
ctntui? he was a legend second 
only co Kubdn Dario, and a legend 
irith a political Hppeal that Dario 
entirely lacked. This appeal derived 
from a hazardous and extraordinary 
career. 

Vargas Vila was horn in Bogotd, 
Colombia, on June 23, 1860, into a 
iood though not eminent family. 
IDs father was of the ruling 
Uberai affiliation, and had the 
common civil war rank of general. 
He died ill 1864, and can have had 
Hide influence on his son. It is re- 
corded that his mother dressed him 
u a g(ri, which may indeed have 
had a decisive influence. His edu- 
cation was intermittent, but it took 
piece in interesting times ; Colombia 
tu then a radical, red, even 
revolutionary republic, whose 
leaders- considered themselves the 
vanguard of liberal experiment in 
fa -Americas. Tlie libertarian and 
federalist Constitution of Rionegro 
of '1863 liad been, sent to Victor 
Hugo, in his Guernsey exile, and 
be bad given it a suitable salute, 

. Church and state were separated, ■ 
ill adult men could vote, and- the 
right of.- rebellion and free trade 
la arms were specifically guaran- 
teed,’ An. elite of freemasons, froe- 
indars and freethinkers . held the 
pyptmuent of a poor, Isolated and 
a wfiy Catholic nation, supported 
by the precarious export of tobacco 


s^kS aIC !n a r»* iBa, 'r\ s0m etlmes 
smoked m Disraeli’s novels — 

H?w of' n ui£l The . re I™ 3 no form al 

cndrely free!' “ nd th ° prMS WM 

Vargas Vila first worked as a 
schoolmaster in the provinces, 
helping to support his mother and 
three younger children. In 1876 
no fought against a Conservative 
and clerical uprising in the Caucn 
Valley, provoked by lay educational 
reforms and ending in the exem- 
plary exile of several bishops. 
Returning to scliooiteachlng, be 
eventually obtained a post in die 
aristocratic Licen do la Xnfancia in 
Bogotd,, and in 1883 produced for 
- the school his first published work, 
a poem “Rectierdos de mi Primers 
Comunidn ”, which gave no fore- 
taste of what was to come. The 
following year he was dismissed 
by the owner of the school, the 
priest Tomfis Escobar, and he 
retaliated by accusing him of 
pederasty in the nowspaper La 
Actualidad, run by the leading 
Radical polemicist of tho time, 
Juan db Dios Uribe. The scandal 
led to a ruldoso praceso, in which- 
Vargas Vila himself . was accused 
of transvestite prostitution arid 
misappropriation of regiments! 
funds. Tho school closed, and he 
once more departed to teach in 
the provinces • he stayed for a year 
or so in the little town of Villa 
de Leyva, where his - schoolroom, 
can still be seen, and where a 

S laque on the snuare 'is liis only 
olomblan memorial. 

In 1885 . the country's economy 
collapsed, and the Liberals Inst con- 
trol of the government in a short, 
expensive and -bloody dvil war. Var- 
gas Vila acted as secretary to ona of 
the leading Liberal generals, and 
was present at the battle -of La 
Humareda in the River Magdalena, 
a holocaust of Liberal talent that 
marked the beginning of forty-five 
years of Conservative hegemony. He 
escaped towards the eastern plains, 
and in the hacienda El Limbo of his 
parientc , the Liberal Commander- 


in-Cliief, Vargas Vila wrote liis first 
ex Leaded work, an account uf how 

fPB. ,° d i! Ll .! Jt, n“i! Party ,ose 10 ‘ la 

feet to die . Then as the clerical 
mgiit closed in, os “ the insects and 
lire executioners” came out of hid- 
mg, he crossed the border into Ven- 
ezuela. He had nothing but his vivid 

diSi* 8 ° £ perso,,al a,ld Public 

S e , 8° ve, nn ?eiu prosecutor re- 
11 ° n « trialfi arising 

fiom the war, « in the circumstances 

8 repu V*p cxlle is more a prize 
Uian a punishment Varnas Vila 
soon gafned a profitable notoriety 
in Venezuela. The liberalism of 
ms time and place considered itself 
ro be an . internarional movement 
St'iSS* 8 ^ tor of fluency and vor- 
i y ’ an ^ n y en § zue!a he had the 

rin^ a n5 cfte W a Cpkunbfan educa- 
non and a Colombian martyrdom. 
iJo had an easy entry Into the Vene- 
zuelan press, and his Impact on the 
western, statos of the country was 
to be remembered as HtUo short of 
messianic. Hero ha wrote tho first 
of hm poll tl cal tracts, developing 
vory rapidly a stylo that was to 
make mm the most violent and 
momorable pamphleteer of his 

pub , 1Ished the most 
famous of his novelettes of doomed 
and blighted provlnclid love, Aura 
o las Violetas and Emma, which hfal 
an immediate success. 

In the ateneos and clubes demo- 
crdticas of tho towns he lectured, 
against God, against the Church, 
against Despotism, for Liberty, for 
Youth, for Art, The few lectures 


ilucrinc cn paz, al calm- de una 
tierra omiga a la smnbra de una 
hander a gloriosa, lejos ilc aim el 
impeno Mouuc.il rpic n «s 
deslionra : 

duerme aqul en tiei-ra libre ; 
tu tumba serA sagradn ; 

"o vendran, on la imdic 
silonciosB — como Irfan on t u 
parrla — los lobos del fnnaiismo a 
aullar on lorno a iu Kepulcio. 
harabrientos de tu gloria ; 

. . . tu lo dijlstc: 

Aquel que cflio a Luzoro : i Levauta 1 

iFamar ’^ ,C ™ 611 loS ac P l,lc:ros a 
no llaxnar^ on el tuvo. ' 

Duerme en paa. • 

i_y®?f zu ® 18 was nt >£ 

wthoett its risks: Vargas Vila made 
Idmself useful to President Joaquin 
Crespa and in the 1890s his for- 
tunes followed those of Crespo. He 
nan to spend an early period of 

YoJt ^ »? QO and New 

York, Mid nip luck did not recover 
Cm? W s ^ eat b ^ the field in 
1894. But in .New York lie made 
tho acquaintance of Eloy Alfaro, 
the cauaillo of Ecimdorenn Ltboral- 
r ’«2fL d ?* Cuban Josi Marti; 
In 1898 the now victorious Alfaro 
mode him Ecuadorean Consul in 
Rome, a personal and political' ges- 
ture tliat led to tho period of his 
greatest success. He did lint return 
to- South America foe the next 


me Kiwer year Roosevelt’s seizure 
of Panama led him to publish hie 
archetypal anri-Yanqui diatribe 
Ante -los Ddrijaros, and ho returned 
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Haying Mata I Uvl io tlie H |'ii*a - 
Kiiiiiin Blanco Fomlioiia, the Mwi- 
t.in Amudo Nervo (*■,.. me hi- -ti.j 
L-armoso, me ustreclia la nidii>i v 

rtui m ™ os « r6 ul wrn-rir, hun.i' jji 
ultima jiieza molar, du itua denwt- 
dura admirable cn | u cual ul nu» 
hnefa mutacioncs deriuinlirame*. 
E J? W "J , « ho ya- ‘-’ll la vida del 
J.? ota , ) and ‘be many others, who. 
L-j Martin Decoiid in Nostromo, 
P lh ?i, r .. ho, iI f ! n Ih « houlcvards 

Darfn 6 "u klleW ' flnd helped, 

P a "®* “d Jus short memoir on him 
is one of the best things he wrote ; 
it shows genmno friendship ami 
admiration, besides being a fine 
^ m! 1 t l ?° 4 * 1,c President 

m raS ^ a j0 ? 6 * SanCos Belaya 
!h« d f ft u i ™ J C0,1S111 ‘"Madrid, and 
the following year he and Dario 
were joint counsellors to the Nica- 

irSriSS d jIt a ^°V n a front ler arbi- 
nation with Honduras, Tho award 

went against Nicaragua. At one 

It v LS r t ¥ U ? i * “ ved in Pari 5. 
fn .Madrid, In Mdlgga-^it the Villa 

■SSSSS"*. . fa v “'«' 

C ? U ^‘ o" "like 
TSALj. tilB Llbrerfa 

l L Y 1 ^ 8 de Charles 
pouret brought diem out la hsrm- 

Uttle editions arna. 
monted with art nouveau flowers. 
In Barcelona Editorial Soncrta is said ■ 
to have paid him 60,000 pesetas a 
year for Its own series of the ObnH 
Campletas, covers portentously cl as. 
■leal. 3Io seems to have soW parti, 
cularly weU in revolurfanary Mexico, 
a land in need of apparondy uncom- 
promising but vague Ideolo^es. and 
Wa .^vritlngs were certoihly known 
to General Obrogdn. In 1923, fear. 
Jhe epidemie was falling 


Historical, literary and philosophical 
reference must have overwhelmed 
their audiences in tlie first five 
minutes. He also spoke at funerals: 
the rhetoric of the graveyard is not 
now much practised or appreciated, 
but his oration “Ante la tumba de 
Diogenes Arriotn”, a fellow Colom- 
bian exile and - poet which he 
delivered in Caracas in 1897, can 
still bo seen to be good of Its type; 
Y, tfi, oh Muerto Illusive; 1 


to Europe, 

A -small over-elegant figure, wear- 
ing pince-nez and fancy waistcoats, 
somewhat vaselCnesco, to uso one of 
his own words, he lived a generally ’ 
withdrawn life, his only- constant 
companion his Venezuelan secre- 
tary Ram6n -Falado Viso. He occa- 
sionally formed part of that perlpa-' 
tetio - group of La tin- A meric an 

writer - diplomats made up of 
Enrique Gdmez Carillo — later 
accused, rightly or . wrongly, of.be- 


i"8 the epTdenilc was falling 
off, Vargas Vila made a tour to 
encourage his sales. Triumphant In 
Rio, he iVas ignored by literary 
Buemw Aires : the now .forgotten 
Hugo _Wast said that he ivas ' the ' 
sort of author read by Us cook, and 
Vargas Vila replied that in cities . 
of the second order like Bu&nos 


JWW of Barranqullla, his firsth and 
loot visit since 1885,; dud from there 
went to Mexico, where he caused a 
diplomatic incident by insulting 
Primo do Rivera In the presence ol 
the Spanish Ambassador-^ sii r v 
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■■ -| • .nl .i i-. i >iiii|i|i.'l.iiia< i iiti a vnci'il ili .i ill* 1 l-i |iiiniii,ir mu mu iii.ii 

Hi* -.1. ■%■••• I Ini ,1 nliil.- ill I'llli.i, Ilk'll t l.U ill.Mllli»'lll«* «|ik , > l‘l fk'llM ■ 

kvi’in li.nl: m Spun lie ilicii in H-ir- iliu.iiitc '.n tliiMi'im*. 1°'’ Lilk'iiili*» 
ivlmi.i in 1‘J.t!, v.ln iL* la; i>; Inn it'd imicrwi el lii^k* cwiMieh* d>- 
l-.iili hi. i. , f.n v in lln; (.Ynii'tori'i wv mil l*'-> 

ift.' l.i'. Cnir “ Hi'p.ii l.iilk'iiln 5, kk'i's cr.iiiiuiK-ik'S, .1 wlw 
Niilm t- 117”. Ml.v; k'.VL"*. 

V.UW.IS VtU V. MU III Iiliv i* wi '.lii'il Hi;; u.uii*mp.irjry philippics L>,.< 
mu' in .111 I'litl nf 1 liis .tccnnnt Cesorcs tie la I h'cutleiiciti nml I.Ot 

Hi .1 kiIKhil ami npi'd Ji'ulair life Mvinus p Lot llumunos lixed 101 
wnli mk' lit' hi-; r.ii'iniriic plmnes, Miccccding hl'Iiitmioik ilio _ iiii.i^cs 
*■ mini'll clmidicuh.i " — “ lie never «*F “ whole nailery of villains and 
suneiuieied lint it is utifuriun- htroes. As .1 yniiDg 0,L ' 

iiirJy not fx.ittly tile case: lie did Colombian poet Rafael Maya saw 
mice til tempt to surrender. It is V.irnas Vi la on his visit lo lJarraii- 
str.inite that of all the dictators of quilla, and 111 an essay forty years 
liis tin 10 there is one llutt lie never laid' as *f c,< J . what had been tiie 
ati.icked— Juan Vicente G6mez of impact of litis 1 honibre . . - sencil- 
Venezuela. This mav tmvc hcen he- la memo cspcctacular, fiioiesco }> sub- 
cause I'ulucio Viso had diplomatic lime, cdmico y transcendental : . 
.inihitious, or because Gomez hud j don’t say that all this preaching 
ended the presidential career of ivas without result. On the con- 
Cipriono Castro; despite his very trary, our democracies will always 

I'lirgiuuitoco style Castro had been retain an echo of the voice of 

his opponent in the Venezuelan poli- Vargas Vila. The people loved 
tics of the 1890s*. Perliups.it was an ]„*,„, , tiu | M ||f love him, not 
insurance, 11 hope. In J925 lie ivrme Iil-cuusc these bunks still nutter, 
j 1 1 mil ll.i Vii da in Laineuiio vnlli'iiina hut for the resonance of those 

hays'- the uleoJugue at Gainecisino polilical tan unrig ns, a resonance 

and editor of finniez s principal which still prolongs itself through 

ni'ivp.iper La Niievak.ni, pro post rig time. La dentogogiti seguird arran- 

t(» ••crown lii.s wink with a life of cmttlo ramos tic las laurelcs rojos 

Unlivar. Flrst-ciuss cabins, first- q Ue ere cun sabre su tiunha. 

rate lintels uud expensive gestures „ . , . . 

had rim through his flagging royal- This Is an exact observation, for 
ties. He had never saved. His there is hardly a populist who does 
fascination with Bolivar, he con- not echo him, in egotism, in tins 
fessed,. was nol entirely disin lores- appearanco of intransigence, in that 


l am nut an eater 'of cinders, that * ,e fc about. “ Yo no soy 
I cun food myself on that handful JJJ 'J 11 pueblo , the it 
oF ash culled Clory Marti, EIWc ® 


I must live 

And 1 have nothing to Hve on . . . 
that is the Imperative Dilemma ; 


essential vagueness of what exactly 
he is about. “ Yo no soy un honibre. 
spy uu pueblo ”, the tenia of Jose 
Marti, of Jorge El Wear Gait An, Is 
Vargas Vila at Ills most provitlencial. 
There is .much of him too In tho 
histrionics of Peronistn, much in the 
political Neruda — to Neruda's credit, 



— - — - — ■. * r g 1 r*" - “uu su tibi uuu g ucuiLi 

And at sixty-six, that is a Fearful j t | s caae the influence i s opeiily 
• Problem. • acknowledged, even affirmed. His 

[n private letters, he maintained style., of political writing, ia- Its 
his rieclaniutat'y public style, but the relentless invective and righteous- 
content Is here more than a little ness,' with, its magic allusions to 
changed. He dkj not get t^ie money, superior culture and privileged 
and the world is one life of Bolivar insight, has not only been approprl- 
the less. ' * te 4 *>Y the left : the Colombian 

There- ere .»» n,er. ,h.e SSTSSBdST^iSjS^^:- 


Colombian soldiers of the civil war of 1885 


going, end which they so well 
deserved when they first appeared. 
Some remain remarkable curiosi- 
ties : Los Parias, 1903, has a sexual 
explicitness very advanced for the 
time: it also carries references to 
Dacwm, Lombroso, Fichte, Blanqui, 
Jaitrfes, Gr&ve, Tolstoy, William 
Mofrts, Gorki, Leopardi, Alma- 
Tadema and Burne-Jones, to give 


one hundred books, and rumours ^uWc naver ahon o orm Gorki, Leopardi, Alm a : 

of move unpublished, Including -a oKi ously learnt leai one of thffmn* Tadoma and Burne-Jones, to give 
very lengthy, and very scandarous ter $ ± Jhance S inherit “i?e oni V ™ incomplete list, and its 
diary left behind .somewhere in s ome of his derechos dVaSS social contem covers the entire 
Mexico or Cuba. Vargas Vila was „f ter his death to finance G6mez ? s stock-in-trade of the novel of social 

nlways mannered, usually prolix. -■ - - ^ rt>me2 8 r n >> 

frequently ..pretentious, egotistical 
and tremendista to a ridiculous 


paper El Siglo. .. 

, The less political works, have worn 


degree, and e serious evaluation of less _wall, and many h»Vp not worn 
his wbnrk and its Importance is Pot* : at early novels, whose pro- 

well served by the continuing vlnctal settings and erotic pessimism 
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well served by the continuing 
I ro publications ■ of his Obras Com - 
plains. A smell -anthology would 
show him .at his best, and would 
□take it easier to explain the 
attraction- he had fuc many of the 
. better writer's of hU time, .and tiie 
enormous liberating- effect he has, 
had on generations of adqlescent . 
readers since. He Has an. undeniably 
important placd ‘Jp vtlie, history ef 1 
Mb culture. 

ThRt culture cannot be ( under- 


come from Jorge Isaac’s Marla over* 


laid with. Zola, are still read. They balance t 
cannot much longer keep the aura and few 
of rebelliousness that has kept them pupils. H 

" • • ■■■' -V' ; * .*• 

The banana belt 


protest for many years after. 

Whatever the artistic .failings of 
such- 1 works, they performed more 
cultural task* than the fotonovelai 
something of the scnooltencher 
always remaiued in Vargas Vila, to 
balance the priest and. the alcalde 
and few: can ha.ve had as many 
pupils. He would have preferred to 


be remembered ns in this quatrain 
of Dario : 

VARGAS VILA, sefior de rayt* 

callado y solltario^ recorre ’ll! 

dudades, 

y ninguno aliments rebado dt 
iludoaej, 

como este lumlnoso Faster dt 
‘ Tempestadet 

There is a useful critical blokracbj 
of Vargas Vila by Arturo Bscomi 
XJ ribe: El Divino Vargas 1 Vlk 

Bogotd, 1968. The essay by Rafu 
Maya - appeared in the Boledn Cuf 
tural y Bibliogrdflco of the n BibHo 
teca Luis Angel Arango, VoJ KOI 
No. 5. I was able to see hli fetters 
to Laureano Vallenilla Lons ihrou&b 
tlie kindness of Seflora 
Vallenilla and Nikita fiNd 
Vallenlllu. i-- 


■mat cuuure cannot, oe unaer^ 
stood without 1 its; rhetoric, -and- Hr Ruing 

rhetoric cannot ,ba neatly sauarated ^ — 1 — + . 

from Ideology, Vargas Vila via* the — 1 1 1 .s Ssgssss * r— ■ 
foremost ’ Latin American , exponent RALPH LEB woodward ir ■ 
of a style of political Invective, that WW ' JR| 

derived abovo all .from Victor HugO, Gcxltral America 


lugo ot 
oldott le 


7es .. A .Nation Divided 


derived Rbcvo all .from Victor HugO, CcrtteaJ America 

particularly the Hugo of Les . A Nation Divided 

Chdtlmeiits and Napoleon le Petit,-'- aAA n ^ (\ r t nr A 

H V go’s , influence In .Spanish PreW ' 

America was Immense/ and Vargas pack, EZ.ZS), . 


America was immense/ and vatjjas 

Vila was one of tpany aisclnlea; The , ■ i . < 

Ecuadorean - Juan Montalvo, the . 


Muuquwt.au - juoii vriumnivu) .. W|»LL-z.a. _ ■ • m - 

Chilean Francisco Bilbao, ‘his own a a ^ ar P on . the 

friend and countryman. Juan ; de SFL 6t<; . e0 ?P t to das ’ 

Dios. Uribe: were ‘ earlier imltntprs, cribe^B history of five countries 
but none of. these ia' still as read- f ? u 5 CB ?f uri H j* t0 

able as. Vprgas VUa at: Ms hright.' ;® 30 . 1 ^ 5 » to » blur of detail. Apart 
He neveir I.Iqft B»e ideological frtm his treatment of the colonial 
climate of Ills youth, and the events where .the high quality of 

' of ;i8B4' and 1885, left hhft ; with a risaarch has proved of great 

bitterness that gives his attacks on. oMlstance, Ralph Lee Woodward has 


soma analysis of .the persistence of of indigo, a substance p 
dictatorship. After* all, .the subjaot small farms'. 

4s a major, theme, in the literature „ 

of the region. It is the growth in tiio . n , c 

power of the state ratner than any thn last century did til 
purported rise of the n middle sec- nBW ®*p ort crops at la 
tors” which demands discuaslorL . encroach on poasant 

Ss^S5QB» Sffi™ 

society and the state. But htotoriS }Y oat . Ind,ea * The JJ* 
ally Central Ajjierica divided into 5 aaalc ^ enc . lav ® 

Wto zones, tlie one 'encompassing the 5 closely to New 
settled Mayan peasantry of the nigh- Eo 1 nd ° 11 t0 
lands of Guatemala and Datts -of ® ut d f*P* t0 dl ° 

Honduras, and the' 01 W W di,- of the term “banana n 
parsed, more backward tribes of countries in this a 


bitterness that gives his attacks on. wslstance, Kaipn Lee woodward has amai period, as Murdo MacleOd 
the 'Victors a particularly poisonous unfortunately chosen to concentrate has recently argued, the Spaniards 
/bite; 111^ portratts'of the architects, on. political chronicle to the exclu- v^re far more concerned to sum- 
'6f Conservative reaction in Colojn- sl . on ai »y serious examination of mon i Indian labour contingents down 
bla, of the sceptic Rafael Nudez and changes in society or the economy, to the coastal cacao groves than bo 


S arsed, more backward tribes of 
osta Rica, Nicaragua end the rest 
of Honduras. During the early col- 
onial period,, as Murdo MacleOd 


s « c h themes he is. quite .establish haciendas in the hills. As deprived 
c S a £ ol 'J ( l th , at ascertain, the Mttyati , their w 

retained possessio/ of although 
■ :%nd Mtnewhat lator tnelt, ancestral territorv :unrti «,i attracted 


i'> 

1^. : 

of indigo, n substance produced 01 
small farms'. 

Only In the dosing decid** d 
the last century did the dwe i® r 
new export crops at last senMiq, 
encroach on poasant agriculture' 
But even then the United,' rd 
Company located most of jb.ana 
plantations on the relative!* 
sorted coastlends of rite Can 
importing labourers from the l 
West Indies. The result 
classic enclave economy 
more closely to New Y« 
London than to Le6n and --- 
galpa. But despite the appljca 
of the term “banana republic 
most countries in this areA loj 1 
coffee was the chief export, W* 
Honduras, It was to -procur£i» 
for coffee plantations, 
by 1 Germans hn,d other fori 
that governments in El S., 
and .Guateraaln. {enacted Jeg*| 
similar to ohr Enclosure Actf- 
deprived ■ many smallbolo 
their maiae plots. NeVe r 
although the plantations 


appetite , as a/, regime bbsea on Guatemala; City, 
.■J 1 -v : ..-. Yet tiie evidence suggests that 'apart 
parables' en >• from .their policy^ towards tlie 
ramfitlcBij 1 ' Church .there was little to qlstln 
le.squ qbsoUttiiv/ SVleh the parties .other than **- ’ 
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Within tHTe framework of a country larger tffan Western 
Europe or the continental United States and three times as 
large as India, distribution, both for foreign and Brazilian 
publishers, is a very great problem. 

Ao Livro T6cnlco as distributors may be able to ftelp you. 

The map below will show you our network of branches and 
associate companies. 

Ao Livro TOcnico 'distributes foreign language teaching 
materials of all kinds, especially books In English' as a 
second language and Pocket Books, Art & Craft books and 
books of general Interest, for a number of publishers, some 
of them with exclusivity. 

We also 'distribute educational titles in Portuguese and the 
lists of several leading Brazilian Publishers (Plonelra, APEC, 
Perspective, LTC, Pollgono, Lisa, Jos6 Aguilar, AcadGmica, 
Edgar Bltich’er, McGraw Hill and Sulina) . 

Our 'distribution address Is : 

Rua Sfi Freire 40 — ZC-08— Rio de Janeiro. 

BOOKSELLING 

Ao Livro TScnlco Is also a bookseller and In addition to our 
bookstores In S&o Paulo, Recife, Be/dm, Fortaleza, Curitiba 
and Beio Horizonte we have two bpokstOrea jn Nltetdi, two 
in Brasilia and our main bookstore Iti Rio. • 

Brasilia, Belo Horizonte and Recife Import directly. 

All our bookstores sell book's In the fields of pure and 
applied sciences In addition to books In those fields listed 
under Distribution. ■ 

For those publishers that we ' distribute exclusively we 
maintain promoters constantly visiting schools and other. 
Institutes and regularly -mail- Information to over 45,000 
school and university professors.. ; . ' . 

PUBLISHER • • -v' "" 

Ao Livro Tdchlco lb dp experienced educational publisher at 
all levels with over 800 titles in print. We are constantly . 
looking for heVv materials, particularly In linguistics, suitable 
fprthe Brazilian market. ■ -r\ V r 

Our editorial addrees.is 

Rua Bonffm 250--;ZC^QB-- : Rl6 de Janeiro. a . • "<•. . ■ 

TECHNICAL ANb SCIENTIFIC PUBLISHING , 

Llvro8 Tdcnfcos e Clentlficos Edltpi^a S.A. 


TOYS, PUZZLES A GAMES , • ^ and other edMcbtbnal toys which we are Inter.ested Jn exporting and are looking 

We manufacture Jigsaw puzzles, Pop ^9^ana o «^ cases, foe dlteet Irrxaot^Hon. • : . 

for new products to p.toduce under licence oi, m .i.' ! 

REPRESENTATION nf reDreseallnd 1 certain pubHsffers to tRe triaafi aficl Mnlvwsi tj'ea; : oii. ^.pomrnisslo n ^ | : 

We maintain a small specialized service 01 ran.. , » . . . • ^5. 

SugR we do not Intend to take on any fur.fier^b^m et present, ao ^t us hea, from you If you l^ ^bleni Jn|Kls | j 


|n 1968, with the purpose of publishing books In all fields at . 
university and post-graduate levels but particularly In the 
< areas of PUre, ApW*©d and Social Sciences: ‘ V* / . ’ 

More' than 300 titles have already been published and 
translation Tights pufchased’from the U.SA, France, West 
; Gei'many. Austmlla. lndla and Switzerland. : : 

onal toya whlcg we are Interestod ln exporting and ace looking 


basis, 
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JOANNA (1 VI.IIIN(; KAPLAN : 

The Piuriin 

A f’eiipfe of the Orinoco Dii-.ni 

i.J&lip. Cluruiiilnii Press : Oxfird 
Univursiiy Press, £B. 

''Green Hell" books about Smith 
American Indians still have a cer- 
tain vogue, but they are, fortun- 
ately, disappearing from anthropo- 
logy. They are frequently replaced 
by portentous monographs, replete 
with tables and diagrams and hair- 
splitting minor theories. The Piaroa 
belongs firmly to this latter genre. 
It Is a discussion of kinship and 
marriage among two or three thnn- 
>and Indians who Inhabit the upper 
reaches of tho Orinoco in south- 
western Venezuela. They are seal- 


i i , {.i|j<jfi > .liifi. iiil>'ifiil in | In- iH'i'.iuiiiiiB nf h>'i fii'Idivm 1;. when 
Kiinli shi- il:inii- to hdiuw her kmiv.-Uili'e m the I.iihim.U',.- w.i« 

v .111111111 mi %]|<iuiiii: ih. it Midi ,i still iuci pieii r. IJuriiiy (h.it survey 
s.VMi'in i.m mil L pLTleuilv ivell she spent ,i brief [leriud in ujcIi 
in i 'MO nil ic kindreds, yui she jioiiseltnld sellleitieiiL — lull' j day 
lines lint led (.i. V.ilin.in diili liui ill fume, iiveniiclii in others — and 
suLh un .ii (■nine ii i is ,i significant drew rough kinship charts mapping 
, iii» , iita.it , i,n o| Levi-SliMiiss's urigi- the relaiiniiships' nf the peupk- in 
Hill NR'tK. A I I llu .s ■! lllu lime? K II< tilt* llfjUSi'hrilrl .4*. «lir» wont tJirmif/Ji 


By Peter Riviere 


tered in dispersed settlements (each 
consisting of a single household) 
which are in turn loosely grouped 


Lj.r 


Joanna Ovcring Kaplan spent 
ueurtjr a year among the Pigroq and 
in tins book she sets out to describe 
and explain their pattern of resi- 
dence mid to make a related argu- 
ment concerning thoir system of 
km ship and marriage. She concludes 
that 1'iurou residential choices are 
influenced by political decisions to 
follow (and therefore t-eslde In die 
"territory of) one hep dm an or 
another and also by a stated ideal 
u\ marrying and living with close 
km. 

The book contains much heady . 
theorizing on the basis of slim 
ethnographic support. Dr. Kaplan 
argues that the Plaroa see their 
entire society as a cognatlc kindred, 
or clwwuriiwnlig, with ell its 
members related to each other by 
ties of blood. Alternatively they 
use ctutwanuuemg to refer to a 
given individual's personal ‘kindred, 
to refer to the members of a house- 
hold-settlement and so on. At the 
. siime time the relationship ternii- 
. nology does not conform to this ■ 

■ picture, for it distinguishes between 
-kin -on the one hand and afHnea 
on ■ the other, in a maimer well 1 
known to anthropologists from the 
uvo-secrion systems described in 
various parts of the world. Clearly 
the defining characteristic of n two- 
section system is Its binary ordering 
of the universe of relatives. In the 
Plaroa case this is said to conflict - 
with their perpetual insistence on 
a unitary kindred at all levels. This' 
.contradiction, Dr Kaplan - claims,, is . 
resolved by a system of teknohyiiis 1 

: jvlilch turn af fines conceptually 
into kinsmen. Meanwhile tho Plaroa 
;Order these relationships by a - nosl- 

^,.^ nrT '? g , e , r V le o' - certain 
. category, o^kifl. , 

■ i . Their system, is however radically 

; f roni those discussed by- 

. LQvi-SLrau&s In his famous treatise, 
.'?}!* .Elementary Structures 0 } 
•/[Kiiw/np. Levi-Straus^ there dealt 
:- wltf l ^ositlve niarriage rules which- 
^tablished, ; alliance. ’.-relations be- 

• unihnpal descent groups. The ■ 
Plaroa have rid- conbent oF.unilirieih 

• descent Instead, Dr Kaplan insists, 
R'Cy mar ry within • their kindreds 
and thus use . their positive 
jiiarrlage 1 rule 1 to establish exchange 


ib»i.-v inn ivL-l (.1. V.iliu.in diili liui ill sump, iivl-i-imbIii in other s — ami J*' 
MU-h un .-ii'gniiii.-ill is ,1 significant drew rough kinship charts mapping Ui 
iiiiM)ita.i|iiiii n| Lovi-Slr.liiwj's urigi- tliir rulaiiiuislii|is nf the peujik- in Na 
uni riiyiis. At ilu- .s .i nip time she the household as slic went tliroiigli. p a 

til*!-' "VfVriii* of** 'll,: ^ 1 'VviiV' * J> .. 0,1 , * lis slight trhnogrnpliy Dr 171 

• siiip icriiiinulcigv tvJi/cli Yalman'imu V 1 * "I . I, . l,il . d * struciiire (A 

VVImt rlicn is the evidence for this ", , f:in,ily " “ nd is »ot clear on tui 
,1 confusing argument ? The niutunliv ■* Jf'oundsDr Kaplan should in- the 
' antagonisdc viewpoints which Ur 5,St that ,hc p|a, '“ u really ihink it Thi 
.. Kaplan claims m be reconciling in [ nL, l ans , a cognotic kindred. Siini- wll 
, her analysis concern the ideologies 1 , y ii!* OK“ n «ion between kin tra 
of* people in different parts of the i. 1 - af ■ ‘. n lh f Pia ‘ oa relation- has 
j world as they bear on kinshln and « h, P 'ermmologv is ib gloss supplied thi: 
! marriage. Yet her own book Is re ^ rhe “ ,, ? I >*“- The Piaroo do not car 
. niark.ibly deficicrti in iu dominion- , e , wor<Js for tins opposition or Wa 
. turiou of Piiiroa ideoiogv. We arc f. mo opposition con nnsi lug the wai 

. told little u honi their cos'mologv and 71V.’ rnnrrfci tl, 11 L ‘ ,ei,l,inolo «y- Era 
Rule about their ritual, in spue of boiween these two we 

the Fact tii at the office of headman £ LJ P ^ a m 11 l,ercfo ™ “ f, 1 l,u Pa « 
derives its a utliruity from its super- h^i;^ c P ol)lemai]c as Dr Kaplan j, 
natural powers. i es. Pau 

... . . , In ar, y case, her solution of tills thir 

We are toid that politics play evanescent problem adds to the coil- er hi 
an Jinpuriant part in the Piaroa fusion, providing neither theoretical «» 
cnlc illation nf kinship and residen- illumination nor deep insight into 
tial strategics, yet there Is no satis- the Plaroa. Her discussion of en- ij,fi 
Factory analysis of Piaroa political dogamy deprives the concept of »*j, 
mechanisms. We are told that the what little meaning it already has. c ',1 
Piaroa institutionalize peace and Her final argument that the Piaroa ” 
believe that n man who kills another have a .two-section system of rela- „ ■ 
by physical violence will die by tionship terminology and practise 
defecating his own insides. BuL prescriptive alliance within the eu- 
Dr Kaplan does not follow up this aogamous, cognatic kindred is un- v , 
comment to show how and with convincing. Above all, there Is no c l ‘J 
what sanctions disputes are settled discussion of why the Piaroa should , U1 
In such 11 remarkably pacific society, do all this. What sort of sense l I av ' 
c- , . . . _ does it make to them and for , ' 

She does present a good deal of them? How does it enable them H 
data on residence patterns, but these to live their lives according to their satii 
have to be treated with due caution, own lights ? We are told in the path 
Ur Kaplan knew, only one Plaroa introduction that Piaroa culture, as met! 
territory well of the twelve or fif- Dr Kaplan knew it in 1968, has now to 
i? en ™ al there are in all— she says passed out of existence. Unless she oppi 
that the precise number is difficult or somebody else lias a lot of un- the 
n < Jhor 0term n ^‘ ? er t J ata e* r t * 10 Polished field material somewhere, supe 
Iai 'Bely taken - from a we are unlikely to find answers to entei 
rapid survey, carried out at the these questions. and 

Old days in the New World 

™"T7'- L — • u ^ ‘ humer^is Errors ; bf detail! andMllus- sequ 

By Norman Hammond ™ons chosen for their cosmetic coup 


i J KAN- PAUL DUAIONT i 
: Under the Rainbow 
1 Nature and Supernature among the 
Panarc Indians 

178pp. University of Texas Press 
lAUPG). £7. 

The rainbow of the title is. an aspect 
of Manataci, the anaconda-1 Ike cul- 
ture hero, who created the world of 
the Panare Indians of Venezuela. 
The Panare associate the rainbow 
with the wet season and thus con- 
trast it with the Milky Way which 
has dry season associations. From 
this a whole series of relationships 
can be derived J rainbow - : Milky 
Way : : wet : dry : : celestial 
water : terrestrial water r : well : 
grave, and so on and so forth until 
we have, covered the structure of the 
Panare’s worlds. 

In this relatively short book Jean- 
Paul Dumont has set out to do two 
things. First, he aims to fill an 
ethnographic void, since the Carib- 
speaking Panare, although relatively 
accessible, have until now remained 
little known. The second objective 
“ is an excursion into Panare philo- 
sophy as manifested in their cul- 
ture”. This excursion has ' as its 
guide book the Mythologiqucs of 
Claude L£vi-Strauss, and the present 
volume is one of the most explicitly 
structuralist works, with all the 
faults and merits that implies, to 
have emerged from the South 
American forests. 

However, M Dumont has not been 
satisfied to follow directly in the 
path of his guide, and the major 
methodological innovation has been 
to elaborate the Ldvi-Straussian 
opposition of nature and culture by 
the Introduction of o third term, 
super nature. This new analytic 
category adds a useful dimension, 
and the central argument of 1 this 


hook is that the Panare hv m 
their culture, mediate’ and ^ 311,61 

the disorder that is T nh J° mro1 
boil, nnture and iupenS!^ » 
To try to go beyond Mil. 
mary description f£ difficult ?Um * 
short review since the are ' 0 1 
is already very condensed IS? 1 " 1 
attempt to pr/cis it risks mSL'^ 
sound absurd. Even so 5?malV l 
of the argument must be giC ,d . w 
introductory chapter set! Si J" 
aims of the book, the backiiSLft* 
the study and some auSB? 
tho analytical method? 
Panare s historical and geogranfi 
background is covered 


C. A. KURLAND I . 

Peoples of tho Sun 1 

Tlje Civilizations of Pre-Columbian 

America ■■ i. 

240pp ■ \VltIl ; i' 1 100 black-and-white 
photographs ■ add .16 colour plates, 
weidenfeld and ' Micolson. £5.50, 

RICHARD S,. MqcNEISH i General 
Eaitor) : . .' * '■ 

The Prcbistolrj- of - (he Tehuacan 
Volley * 4 ; 

Volume 5 : .liicav'ations and Recon- 
. nalssence : 

' (Ssf G) U, £9 1 eisrt ? ; ° f as Piess 

"^rT^ ,-j s 

Bad books on tMf : Uidejlf American 
civilizations of the Azfec, Maya' and 
Ifica are tapidly becoming a genre 1 1 
5* A ! Bui,,a hd has provided us. with 
another example bearing the chprac- 
h^rlstic hallmarks • J of- Inadequate. 

. reseat bji anioiig .secondary - sources, 


'numerous Errors ; bf detail! and-lllus- 
t ration s chosen for their cosmetic 
value rather than any relevance to 
• th® text. Tlie popular izer in any 
field, a fortiori in one as supeiflc- 
lally simple as arcliaeology, has a 
■ boimden duty to his or her readers 
to be, first, accurate, since the aud- 
ence lacks the specialized know- 
ledge. tq detect inaccuracy-; second, 
up-to-date in published aiid prefer- 
ably unpublished research, so that 
accuracy may not be anachronistic ; 
and third, to offer readers the 
chanco to pursue their interest- fur- 
ther through a list of accessible 
publications of a suitable standard. 

. Mr BurJand (tas shirked tliese dut- 
ies: not only are. there far too 
many errors, but they are incousist- 
ent (eg, t|ie Introduction of maize 
Penral* on successive pages, 20Q0 
.and 1000 ac j research in this dec- 
pde,- even If published, js virtually 
, lapored ; the bibliography, cites de- 
tailed monographs and a number 
°i PoPWar books, but virtually none 
of the secondary syntheses of mater- 
£' e a uasic grounding in 

tpe. Held , pr. American archaeology.' 
. . i Thp style is alarming : endless non- 


II 


4 


v^/iitiuho 
editpre 


■ 1 I !' • 
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is* aequlturs, scarcely * more riian a 
ic couple of sentences on mauymipori- 
to ant topics, and a disproportionate 
iy amount of space wasted on rehashed 
Ic- legends and speculation. The overall 
a impression is of a garbled recollec- 
rs tion of books read some years back, 
A- a pot- boiling with spice added to dis- 
v- guise tiie lack of meat or flavour, 
d. 

r : ,, The excayations In the Tehuacan 
u Valley of central highland Mexico 
: ; among the most important iu 
m the history of American nrchaeo- 
r- logy : there, for the first time, the 
le origins of New World agriculture 
n were documented, and the changing 
t- response of human groups to an 
io. eyolvlng economy was elucidated. 
I* Volume 5 of The Prehistory of the 
ie Tehuacan Valley follows those 
10 dealing with the environment, 1 the 
c- non-ceramic and ceramic artifacts, 
ly Irrigation' and chronology, and pro- 
e- vides the essential basic information 
■r on- the Eieldwork of 1960-65. Until 
is now archaeologiste have had to con- 
r- tent themselves with summary 
n articles, and have On the Whole had 
*■ » *«Jm the statements of Richard 
ti- MacNqlsh and his associates ' with- 
__.out corroboration: now Independ- 
ent evaluation of the work can 
begin. . ’ • 

The text describes each excava- 
Hon as it progressed. Illustrated by 
ecological context photographs of 
the site, contour plans, sections 
"0* enough of these), Isometric 
fmn i )f % sta * BS ofexcava- 
- W $ GOma an admirable 

: ■Jfirttsai , fs2a 

i'ST* 2 '" 

f a n™J h uP ter * °S : e « a vatlous are 
b» a section; on rpconnMs- 
sance and reconstruction- of settle.' 

SmSlt iSBE** betWfl en flites to 
expiQlt .specific resources. In Hie 

Jaal .chapter Pfofessdr MacNeish 

^ fb® Tehuacan /sequence' 

■Wv's.,: 

" ach 


n — .... Lina Uie main anaw. 

,S gets under way and beRihs « 

;.v sensibly, with sometbiim S 
il to-earth „ ,l„ 

j'i „ The Panare use four differMii 

e Itfi? spa f es ‘ u,eir use foltoSR 
daily and seasonal rhythm 
Dumont argues that there H 
'■ practical, i e, economic "F 
d technical, political, etc, gSubfS 
» these periodic relocations. h« ,hw 
J a,e n m «»ns by which tU PaSK 

V can symbokcafly manipulate Md 
t thus controJ thefr world. TheaJ 
e sis of the structure of space, which 
1* ?° l fbe Panare is a cultural entity 
c * involves referonce to both time and 
5 the sensible categories of experi. 

1 ence. - r 

! The analysis of time, a natural 
[ and supernatural element, occupies 
- the longest and most involved chan- 
ter. As one might imagine the 
Panare seasonal cycle is marked by 
the movement of various celestial 
1 bodies. But it is not simply the 
5 movement that is * important, 
because the stars and constellations 
1 have for the Punarc a sexual conno- 
1 tation. Through this "astro- 
' sexuality" (as M Dumont calls It) 

• they express both a reversed 
sexuality which Includes hyper. 

, bDlic endogamy (ie,- incest), 

1 hyperbolic exogamy (1 e t bestiality), 
and inetaendogamy (masturbation 
and manustupratlon) and a well- 
tempered sexuality that is the life- 
cycle of birth ana death, marriage 
and solitude. 

The point of all this is that it 
ollows the Panare conceptually to 
equnte the yearly cycle with the Ufa 
cycle, and repetitive time with cum- 
ulative time, and thus appear to 
control time by the “ ideologic?! 
manipulation of space categories, 
such us the presence, movement, Iso- 
lation, and so forth, of celestial 
bodies **. 

The disciisslun of the categories.; 
of .sensible) experience is limited to 
hearing, and touch and taste (the 
Pan nr a do not distinguish verbally 
between these Inst two). The con- 
clusion ranched is oa before " The 
sensible categories are conceptual- 
ized in tho same way as time and 
spacu are conceptualized around 
structural oppositions' between ’a 
natural disorder and a supernatural 
disorder that only the cultural order 
adequately mediates." 

' It is difficult to pass any satisfac- ■ 
tory judgment on this book. For 
one tiling the reader is provided 1 
will* little information other than 
that strictly required for the analy- 
sis that is -carried out. For example, 
no myths are given and no ritual jw 
described in any detail. 

My own reactiotl is mainly PW.l* 
tiya. The analysis of the structure 
of mhablted space, is skilfully and - 
convincingly done, and the book. . 
contains many 'illuminating- ideas. 
On the other hand the treatment - 
of time and astroaexuallty is 
plausible. Beyond, the rather unfo/j; 
tunate terminology - which is certain 
to estrange, some readers, rae ; 
method' here seems to produce iun* 
real problems. At one point ■fh® • 
following set is deduced from. £R a - 
•evidence: 'day night,. :: . ' 
mood : ; male : female i at sndthsf ■ 
point this set ; night : day : ■_ men- 
Wpmen. A rather torl u<ius structural; 
explanation is given for. this. aPF a P - 
ent contradiction although R.'-H 
. perfectly reasonable 1 to expKt k p«* 
ferent 1 contents to 1 evoke differed 
qualities and associations: . - 

•" M .Dumpnt claims that his, * 
sis, can be verified both by its Wji. 
cal Coherence and;'by okperiraeiHW . 
Proof (because, he ^ states, evefr v 
smallest and mbst , trivia) wncMW 
.actions' of the Phnare <?an be sa f.“ ■- 
; to be modelled on the atructure^pi* - 
analysis has revealed). Even seep , 
ties; are. likely « to be j£ r . . ; 

tni» {nerprmit-u nt ir *11. altnOUgn. . 


Crisis in Chile 

By Alan Angeil 


lltANUEL CAS TELLS : 

La Luclia dc clases cn Chile 
435pp. Buenos Aires: Sigln XXI. 

Stepan de vvldek^ 

Allende’s Chile 

Tho Political Economy nf the Rise 
and Fall of the Unldud Popular 
25i p p. Cambridge University Press. 
£5.30. . • 

MILAN STLiCHL/K : 

■ life on a Half Share 
Mechanisms of bocial Recriiitnu.-ut 
among the Mapuchu of Southern 
Chile. 

222pp. C. Hurst.. £9. 

Few countries have seen such a 
sbarpi rapid and intense process 
of political polarization as occurred 
i.i Chile from the election nf Salva- 
dor Allende in 1970 to his brutal 
overthrow in 1973. In that brief 
period the class system was thrown 
into, sharp relief, as the dominant 

E roUps struggled to main min i heir 
egemony against a powerful, if 
uncoordinated, challenge from the 
previously duminnted .sectors of 
society. 

In La Lucha tie rinses en Chile 
Manuel Castells analyses the social 
system under duress and the politi- 
cal response to the crisis. His honk 
ii rich in detail, and imaginative 
speculation, and strives continually 
to mhke the connection between 
social structure and political reality. 
Like the process It describes how- 
ever, the organization of the book 
Is rather chaotic, and the main 
theme is often lost while a minor 
one is_ pursued over mmiy pages. 
Tbis disorganization is the' product 
of a conscious decision, for the book 
comIsis of a n umber of unrevised 
wxwijg papers written when Setinr 
Cartells was in Chile. Yet there 
U i surprisingly little repetition, and 
the Com bi nation of painstaking 
jWlth bold theory makes tjiis 
W indispensable storting point for 
®y consideration of the sucial 
took place under the 
repulur Unity government. 

in? n fn°* J ho cen, .'* nl Problems Fac- 
z Sr® ^ as how t0 win over 
e , class 1° bis cotilition. 
m Castolls shows how in the Chilean 
■twUKjt tile vory concept of " middle 
Ehw, 13 8 fl,08S "verslniplification 
•jSStS" can £ dangerous pnliilcai 
“ ow ^ it possible to' 
«np; together in the same category 
EH- “FSl 1 ns seif-employod 
El”* civil servants, small busi- 
s bopi<BQpers and artisans ? 
Sii i different Interests, 

T®*pond to distinct policies, 
S,t 0C ^P ie8 8 SB P ai ' a t 0 place in the 
ZS**** no political 

tw ™ u^' 00 electoral supre- 


JffiSft. .“Wtaney. Sr Castells. 

era no easy answer to the ques- 
T,Af°wat least some of them 
* >een , won over to help 
but his sen- 

Sw$ rec 2 atl ? n of tha sheer 

SSlSeS '> of j t i* problem is a 
lolldHi^ .(and for future Chilean 
practical) advance over 
,ny; other presentadoti. 


d»in 0 ri,ii eeply i J ? Jd assumptions 
Sa C ?“5 an society' wore chai- 
« tn period. Accord- 

hti' r, t , an Damocratlc theor- 
l M Ir viaws were largely 


LDHa were mostly 
m Ja?u£ ran , ts ^ rom the country- 
WiiifcfmS-S"®-?? Wat form, of class 
lnstrumemnl in their 
ggaf .Wd social behaviour, apd 
I oyed * (or . under- 
0n . l h e frioies of the ter- 
l h?sa assumptions 
• fhcorrccL Nor only 
rif; P°bladores very similar to 
i- working ■ class in most 
.thblr political be- 
I rL showed that their panicipa- 
bTii; ^ n° si >hle and nfices- 
pensive working-class 
/S^^.-fOr attaining political 



I ^idar Unity's policy . 10- 
tWrking class, was heavily 
jwr the vigws of: the. Com- 
-IS That party, stressed 
close \ceniral control 


SKfruifnKn"?. nf in °h i| **aiif»n and 
mistrusted any "spontaneous" deve- 
Iupmems. Perhaps the most rcniark- 
^.change during, ibis period "£ 
precisely the way in which people 
began to challenge this policy, und 

own 'future. lhC , lBh ' ^ 

The French sociologisr Alain 
Touraine regards the contones 
nidus triu leg (the local organizations 
mimed as a popular response to the 

bosses strike ” of October 1972) 
as a unique cniitributiou u» revo- 
lutionary practice. Perhaps he 
exaggerates their originality. Bui 
ihey were u remarkable dunitmstra- 
tion of ilie potentialities of working- 
class solidarity in defiance of the 
bosses, and even against die wishes 
of the government. Though Sr 
Castells s book was written while 
these events were taking place, once 
more it is the indispensable source 
for understanding the social con- 
text in which they developed. 

Stefan de Vylder’s style contrasts 
sharply with that of Sr Castells. 
Written after the coup. Allendc’s 
Chile is a sympathetic but critical 
account oE the political economy of 
the Popular Unity. His argument, 
that the basic strategy of the govern- 
ment would not have succeeded how- ■ 
ever noble its intentions, is pursued 
relentlessly. Perhaps too relent- 
lessly, for underlying this is the 
economist's assumption that ail 
policy options are more or less 
equally available. Dr De Vylder 
implies that the aims of the govern- 
ment demanded a much more radi- 
cal programme. If, however, the 
allegedly mild reformism of the 
Allende administration produced 
such n sharp reaction from h Is 
opponents, both domestic and 
foreign, wliat would have been the 
result of a more radical pro- 
gramme ? Earlier intervention by 
the military is the most likely guess. 

Nevertheless, Allende’ s Chile is 
an excellent treatment of the Popu- 
lar Unity’s economic policy. The 
chapter -on the effects nf the 
ngrnrinn reform programme is par- 
ticularly acute. The government may 
liaye completed the abolition of the 
latif undia, but two thirds of all pro- 
ductive land still remained in pri- 
vate hands, and the majority of the 
rural poor — the landless labourers 
mid subsistence farmers — did not 
benefit from the reform.. Was it any 
wonder that the countryside played 
its traditional role of impeding the 
mrtreh towards socialism? 

The author's discussion of other 
sectors of tho economy Is always 
well documented, and well argued. 
Like Sr Castells, Dr De Vylder is an 
indispensable source of fact and 
opinion, His criticisms seem at times 
rather harsh, and hp subscribes to 
a ratiier voluntarist hone in the 

R Dtentialities of the working class 
' only the state will leave it alone. 
But this is a valuable and lucid 
attempt to examine in detail the 
effects of the government’s econo- 
mic policy, and the observed con- 
trast between the intpaot of that 
policy and the Government's own 
intentions. 

Milan Stuohlik's examination of 
the Mapuches is severely anthropo- . 
logical. The Mapuches are among 
the largest surviving indigenous 
groups in Latin America,. and consti- 
tute an estimated 5 per cent of the 
Chilean population. During the 
Popular Unity government they, en- 
gaged in a 1 massive series of seizores 
of land Which, t|iey claimed, had .■ 
been stolen from ehdm in -tiie nine- 
teenth century. Dr Stirchllk, how- 
ever, is not concerned with this 
aspect of their behaviour (his book 
is based .on figldwofk .completed , 
before Allende came, to power). As 
he states clearly hi the . preface, . 
** basically it treats Mapuche. society 
from the inside, without -taking 

adequately into account: jwe. .»r 
actual historical events wmCh deeply 
and directly influenced Jr, the ftet 
that it is at the same time a 
nent ^roup of Chilean society In 

86 Nevertheless, the 

die book is an interesting descrip- 

bulk of the book deaU with inter 
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Nsw$ from Latin America tends. to- ■■■ 
reach the rest of the world in ^ ‘ 
curiously haphazard and Internrtlltertt ^ 
fashion, . m 

There la a da ngeroua 'tendency to. . ■ 
excise whole regions of the world from J 
the news columns, the glaring, example . 
being latiri America, where I n fact, . In. M 
many respects, the future of the world Is. v 
being forged. It Is. the liveliest powerhouse 1 
of new ideas, end a cockpit for the world's 
most acute social conflicts. Yet It barely rates 


B* In fact, you can now receive two weekly 
" newsletters, LATIN' AMERICA covering the 1 
main political developments of the previous. 

. week, and, LATIN AMERICA ECONOMIC 
:REPORT, which concentrates exclusively ort 
the economic Hews. : 

.Latin America Is living through a period of * 
dramatic change, which Is leaving no 
k ; ... country -untouched. No textbook can 
■ possibly keep yot) m the picture. 


being forged. It Is the liveliest powerhouse M possibly keep yoll m the picture. 

^ Bo^kspMhMnm week *,» sl^yout 

^ X ceDt 9 wten n b% P ^7MSScl n Srlt ' 8h Pt833 The now f le.ter fomat linked to a choia ofcorres- 

—except when diooo is ere . . pondenie In ever? country, In Latin America by 

Things are not ipuoh better in the North American modem teleoommunlcetlons.i keeps you in touoh 
press. Luigi Einaudli Hsmy Kissingers principal , with vvhat is happening now#' * 
adviser on Latin American affairs, wrote recently: . Ng matter whit your’8peoiajlty t LATIN AM ERICAN 

'Major United States newspepere cover Latin. NEWSMTTER8 can hefp vdti stay In the plotureJ 
American new® In a.maddenlngly erratic feshlop. •; .Take oMt a triaf gubsbrlptlgn', today. . 

' ill JLK X.'Jt A • ... . 


•''iTJr.EltfiiS&f had a solution' to 'Offer his rdedars'i Individual teabhers arid students qualify for a 

'The best news analysis Is furnished by . LATIN Special reduced rate If their library or 'faculty 
AMERICA, the, weekly political and economic .. • subscribes at the full rate... Write for details of this 

reporti,i ‘' ■■■ of, ^‘ , • 
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The poetry of protest 


By Robert Pring-Mill 


AUDliRT MARQUEZ ; 

Latin American Revolutionary 
I*o dry 

rTOfipp. Month ly Review Press. £6.90 
(paperback, £3.10). 

MARIO HENEDKTTI t 
Lclras dc cmergencia 
156pp. Buenos Aires: Aifu Argen- 
tina. 

Los poclas comunlcanfes 

264pp. Montevideo i Marcha, 

JAIME LABA8TIDA (Editor) t "* 
Cuba : jfivenes poetas . revolucion- 
nr Jos 

48pp. Mexico : Confedcrficion do 
Hscrltores i-boroamericauox, 
Obsesioncs con ua tenia obligado 
101pp. Mexico : Siglo XXL 
KLVIO ROMERO I ~~~ 

Ucsllctro y atnrdaccr 
96pp. Buenos Aires : Losatfo. 

JAIME GALARZA : 

HI nmor en arm os - 
109pp. Quito : SolltEerro. 

KRNIiSTO CAliniiNAL : 

Canto naclonal 
58pp. 

Ordculo sobre Managua 
72pp. 

Bn ouos Airos/Mexlco : Lolild. 

Willi conditions in Latin America 
as they are, one need not be 
surprised that the growth of social 
and political awareness Bhould 
produce much protest poetry. Nor 
do its committed poets write merely 
to testify: dray view their poems 
as instruments- of change. To 
borrow the tide of a recent book 
of protest prose and verso by 
Mario Bsnedetti, their poems are 
Lafcrn* da emergencta. His pun is 
deliberate i this is .both *« emergency 
literature”, provoked by tinles of ■ 
Uriels, and ,T omfetgent literature ”, : 
tho product of Third World 
''emergent peoples". It needs to 
be viewed against the background 
of a long tradition, however, to bo 
teen in perspective, and the back- . 
ground Itself js larceiv unfamiNar. 


is uni mi dccui'iilcly dr.iivi). Nor is 
liis ;~0n-pdgr collection us copious 
as one iiiigln expect: it remains 
only eighty poems, though several 
are rjiiiiu long. A very helpful 
feature is Lite inclusion of long 
notc;i on individual poets. 

Tlic book's chief fault Is an 
unduly Cuban bins; Miirqiicz rightly 
sees th e in fl ucncu of Cu ha as 
” crucial ” in the growth of recent 
social poetry (the annual Premio 
“ Casa de las Americas *’ is rho 
greatest single literary factor in Its 
promotion), but bis choice leans too 
heavily on poets on the Casa de las 
Americas list — eleven (from eight 
countries) out of the twonty-seven 
named. Seven toen countries arc re li- 
re sen ted by anything from one poem 
each (c «, Colombia) up to thirteen 
(Cuba), the next after Cuba being 
Peru, with nine poems by tlirce 
poci-s. 

Most of the poets included are 
Intellectuals, or havo had at least 
a middle-class education, wherous 
with such a genre as this one needs 
to take Into account numerous work- 
ing-class poets like the Guatemalan 
Mel in ton Salazar or the Peruvian 
Leonclo Bueno. One must also bear 
in mind the long tradition of coin- 
pcsino poetry, much of it social In 
content-, usually sung (and often 
anonymous): tnc almost universal ' 
ddcinws, the Mexican corridas, the 
tangos of the River Plato, or the 
poesia gauchesca of the payailores. 
This is Important for an understand- 
ing of the links between modern 
social poetry and tho condones de 
protesta, which embrace not only 
products of popular tradition but 
the unsurgo of works . by poet-singers 
like tho Mexican Judith Reyes, Car- 
los Puohla In Cuba, Atahuaipa Yup- 
anqui In Argentina, the Peruvian 
Nicoruedes Santa Cruz, or Uruguay- 
ans such as Daniel Vlgllettl, and 
Chilean* like the Parras or the late 
Victor Jara. 


que/s mirlinloey. The sole mimed 
Chilean is Enrique Lihn: even dis- 
carding Neruda (his works being 
readily available) good cases could 
be made not only for Conzalo Rojns 
but fur at least one more among 
Barqucrn, Alegria, Pablo de Rokha, 
or Edesio Alvarado. Paraguay is 
totally unrepresented, though El via 
Romero is a major figure. Colombia 
has just one anonymous poem, with 
nothing by social poets of the 
stature of Carlos Castro Saavedra 
or Jorge Zolamca. Bolivia is repre- 
sented only by Pedro Shimose: o 
brilliant young poet, but his extreme 
sophistication of technique makes 
him a curious standard-bearer for a 
rugged country whose mainline 
social poets arc much more down- 
to-earth. 

There are also major “groups” 
whose absence one regrets: Boli- 
via's Grupo Anteo”; the “Trilco” 
group in Chile, not itself “com- 
mitted ” but rite training ground for 
men like Omar Lara; the Peruvian 
“ Movimiento Hora 0 ", named after 
Cardcnal's revolutionary classic; or 
“ Los Cinco ” In El Salvador whose 


A classic, but luidercsdmoitcd, 
poet in the “ legitimately meta- 
phorical ” style is E'ivio Romero, a 
Paraguayan exiie long resident in 
Buenos Aires. Ills Destierro y atar- 
dccer is an autumnal volume, and 
it joins eight previous collections, 
the earliest of which, Dias roturados, 
appeared in 1948 (with a preface 
by Rafael Alberti). Like tlieir more 
fiery predecessors, his new poems 
can stand comparison with those 
of his close friend Neruda, 

whose fame has diverted atten- 
tion from this noble poet for 

too long. His latest volume is a 
moving addition to the literature 
of exile. 

Taiime Galarza's El amor en armas 
joins a growing body of Ecuadorean 
social poetry, luriterto largely 

dominated by Jorge Enaique 

Adouni. It ba-iings together three 


Not every singer writes all his 
own lyrics: thus : Benedettl’s Letras 
de emergencia includes twenty-one 
.texts uuder : . the heading “Versos 
; para. Cant a r »L all but one nt»w In. the 
repertoire of popular singers. Bene- 
detti is also one of the best inter- 
pro Let's of Spanish American pro- 
test writing, and the bast guide to 
the views of major social poets is 
- his recent Los poetas comunicantes. 
Its ten interviews owe much to the 
shrewdness of hfs questioning, and 
they provide a broad spectrum oE 
committed attitudes, though the 
-peats interviewed coipe from only 
seven of the " Twenty. Latin Amerl- 
■cas ■: Ecuador (Adourn), Nicaragua 
(Cardenal), . Argentina (Juan Gel- 
man), El SaLvdaor tRoque Dalton), 
plus two Cubans (Fernandez Reta- 
, mar and EHseo Diego; the latter 
not. primarily a social poet), two 
.-Chileans (Gonzalo Rojas, and the 
. .controversial N lean or Porta) .and 
two ojE Benedettos Uruguayan com- 
patriots i; (Carlos Maria -Gutldrrez 
and Idea Vilgrlrio). v ' ' ' 

Only six of these' figure in MArv 


ground Itself Is largely unfamiliar. 

Most British students derive what- 
ever background they have from 
Caracriolo-Trejo's Penguin Book of 
Latxn American Verse (1971). This 
provides an ably con touted view, 
displaying tho -length of. Latin Amar- 
jOgn poetry In time, its continental 
breadth, and its diversity, .As that 
collection is, tUinuest in Jte coverage 
w aociiri poetry, Robert Mfirquez’s 
.nUngual -anthology of Lnrin Ameri- 
can Revolutionary Poetry 1$ - very 
, welcome it dbed much to bridge, 
the gap between ithe Penguin book- 
and .present-day realities, though 1 
-MAreue* ls-losa judlrious than Oar-- 
acciolo and his more special jzqd map 


mw. 


: 


Highly Acclaimed; . 

ANGEL FLQRES’ 

| BiblioErafla de Escrltores V. 
Hispanoamericanos ; 

■ J 1 s 

A bibliography of Spanish American Writers 1609197 4 

QiiaiTO double column 328 pages. $35.00 


vuiutnai a rcvuiuuunui'y classic; or 
“ Los Cinco " In El Salvador whose 
De aqul en adeiante (1967) was a 
landmark. One of the rive members 
of the Mexican “ La Esplga 
Amodnada” is indeed included, 
Juan BaAueios — but he is the only 
■Mexican in the anthology (wliat 
about Efruin Huerta ?). 

The “Esplga” broke up after 
publishing two volumes as a group 
l La espiga amotinada , I960; Ocupa- 
ci6n de la palabra, 1965) and the 
most philosophically minded of the 
five, Jaime Labastidn, has just pub- 
lished a new collection of committed 
poetry; Obsesiones con tin tenia 
obligado, which is an excellent intro- 
duction to one of Mexico’s most 
analytical poets. Almost every poem 
is a closely knit inquiry Into social 
or existential themes, and one of 
the best—" Conversaciones con 
Siqueiros” — underlines tho import- 
ant connection between social pootry 
and- the works of the Mexican 
moralists. 

Labastida Js also on anthologist, 
and his 'recent Cuba ; jdvenes poetds 
revolucionarlos 'is a useful folio w- 
up to Nathan lei Tarn's Con Cuba, 
with poems by two women anil 
twenty men all born since 1937. 
These sometimes show a pleasing 
Irreverence towards their elders, 
and one (Guillermo - Rodriguez 
Rivera) begins a poem by satirizing 
the three main types of social 
poetry In vogue: ' 

TO BECOME A SOCIAL POET . 

CHOOSE OMQ OP THE FOLLOWING MODES 

(n) the legitimately metaphorical 
■ recognised, prestigious: 
wariiorse of olderiy poeta • 
(tlioso over 50). 

Example:' 

“ die militiaman arrive 
upon ashes, .like rosy 
shells battering 
upon my heart." 

(b) the conversational 
elegant, modern, /personal t. ' 
appropriate for poets 
between 30 and' * 

Example: • 

“because that which we build 
is as great as love, and 
. as definitive as love.” 

(c) the onhodox antipoBtic 

rebellious, juyenlie, . novel 
attractive, , , * . 

The ideal formula for 

oer. 

xample. 

bread as my Father’s back, 
that's how th or evolution is 
—oh, what the hell I “ ' 

But if one is a militiaman oneself 


Mexico 68 ), and Poemas sin per- 
mi so ' (1973)— -this last a defiant 
addJitjLon i to the sub-genre of poesia 
catcelaria. His poetry exhibits a 
clearcut development from folk- 
stylo cantor as, mrough more meta- 
phorical pro tests (in free verse) 
and a later broadly “ conversa- 
tional ’* mode, into the stark direct- 
ness of die prison poems. The 
middle period is marred by strid- 
ency, but riie strength of die later 
pieces comes from their rhythmical 
intensity, end some deserve inclu- 
sion in any future anthology of 
revolutionary poetry. 

Lastlv, there are two new long 
poems by Ernesto Cardenal (whose 
work was previously discussed in 
the TLS on July 12. 1974). Canto 
nacional, _ mainly written after liis 


On the road 


By Robert Brody 

UAROLDO CONTI ; ~ 

Mascard cl cazndor omcricano 

296pp. Havana : Casa dc Ins 

Americas. 

Born in 1925, Haroldo Conti first 
began to attract attention witli the 
appearance In 1961 of “Ln CHUsn”. 
a novelette which uses montage and 
.other cinematographic techniques to 
trace die effects of a failed revolt 
against, an oppressive government 
on people from different social 
masses in a fictitious country known 
as Indiana. The most telling aspect 
of tho story so far os Conti’s future 
work is concernod.occurs at the end, 
when one of the young, men who lias 
fought for the cause, now dis- 
illusioned, ■ tells his farmer father 
that they can no longer depend on 
cpllecdve effort tQ ■ improve their 
social conditions but will have 'to 
solve their problems alone, • 

The emphasis on individual effort 
also comes out in Coutps first full- 
length novel, Sudesfe (1982), a 
Heroingwayesque portrayal > of an 
itinerant fisherman’s solitary exist-' 


return from Cuba and n ,,r 
coloured by his Cuban £[»! S n *f 
was first published clando 5 ?ft ,Ce - 
Nicaragua. In ninny way S '5 d ? h 
reversion to tho manner «» h » ' 
(I960), cross-cutring r 0 
natural description, politb?^’ 
economic history, and rerawL m 
utterance. It is not vdSffSS^ 
tory, but it begins a hffSft 
long “documentary poenw^V! 1 
next dn the series, Ordeulo «?' 
Managua, achieves greater Lf 1 ? 
and greater depth, usin- dJ^ 1 
materials but constructinK a H* 
sequence, which weaves taeft 
forth between two dominant?,*!? 
the shattering natural cataaS 
of the Mnnaguan earthquak? ' 
small but tragic. Incident !& 
guerrilla warfare. The “oraiSS 
note of the title becomes ariSSL 

Hon" a R „ l ?” iati0n , bet,veea denfe 

Hon and mourning, akin tn nu 
Testament prophecy, and th^w 
lias singular power, quite transS 

-sa 

are a ck!riy ^ie^Sp^Uh^JarSSl 
situations or events, in Ms fl! 
are typical of Latin Aifi 

SSlWf P0 ? by ' Ti ®6-boS 

though the situations are, what tis 
poems extract from them quits 
often readies into permed 
As Benedetti says in Letras it 
emergence, poems « motivated In 
tlra present juncture ” are ccrtoinlr 
akin to pamplilets in “ being clearh ■ 
meant to carry out political w 
social functions ”, but he itrecei 
(rightly) that they are unlike 
pamphlets in that their dtlcacy 
— as Instruments of change-- 
depends entirely on their nicceu 
as literature ”. Should such tern 
fail, far from sinking to " pamphlet 
status” they would, as he points 
out, just be “failed literature B . 
Numerous published protest poeim 
are indeed failures, but their failure 
rate is probably tra higher than 
was that of Elizabethan soimeu 
or Romantic verse. The more 
successful ones effectively oudut 
the junctures which pi-oduced them. 


of solitary figures who tend also, 
like Conti himself, to be wanderers 
The novels reflect soda] and rrtu 
political realities In the Argentina of 
the 1950s and 1960s. But Contis rea- 
lism is internalized, it strives w 
express the emotional world of the 
protagonists with as much. shading 
and subtlety as possible. 

Fart novol, part romance and part 
mosque, Mascdrd el comer 

amcrictmo relates the wandering* 
and vicissitudes of a travelling 
circus along tho coastal towns of an 
unnamed country (presumably 

Argentina). Tlra first part, of tha 
book reintroduces Orcste Antomw 1 * 
tho alienated protagonist of Conti* 
previous, novel, and . doaenbos nis 
day-to-day life amidst a • strange 

B of • musicians, rbfOrred .ta m- 
sly as “ La Trova ”, The focus 
soon shifts to the nowly armw 
Principe Fatagdn: “ verslsta, redti- 
dor, escribiente, mago a diviuo teto- 
ficado, algobrista y, en otro HompOi 
miitisti-o **, who srai'ts a travelling 
cirdus, employs Oreste as to 

j 1 _i . u il (If rPflliv 


outrageous craw to treat tno .rati 1 * 
people, as well as ua, to a marveuoi 
show. .Tho. prince himself Jtas 


7 — “T"* M . ■KilUWJ VA10L* 

ence on the . Delta of the Parand 
River, A shared, solitude predomi- 
nates in the next novel, Alrededor 


*te:toj». 


the 

evolution) j 


iort« 

ROW DOES OtJE.MAKE A ^ 1 
ra.tw^ity li^s.Wmffie 
anper : *' Then 1 
stood riiat thO daiJly real wayVtO esy. 

r to/ rail all ” 
Tiimili T - !** 1 "T just will. riot 

m wfly «f. -things. Wbe said, hut t 
me /a^s tqi eoy -them; rindjils 

na out *o 

Hia 


H (1967), in which an 

elderly map and an orphan boy 
develop ah affection for a mongoose 
,j)| *poL .map 

■ poy. releases . the. mongoose 
iS 6 ® 6 a? l d att erapta' to Tun 
Sul ■ « caught by 

the police. Conti gives the boy J 
Strops melancholio . debris to flee 
the routine of his dally life in order 

^ame . vagabond melancholy 
overtones ,fn 


penchant for impromptu, 
recitals, operatic arias (either wiu 
or without musical accompaniment 
and macaronic, scat»Io®eal. 

.He .also employs a cartwheeflW 
dwarf addicted to punning 
senile Hon who can be coaxed i* 

. roar only by. a Swift kick or a mi 
on his tail. . : 

Almbat the entire flrat Half ^ 


Aimrist the anHre : iirst 
the : novel is exposition, not so am 
of the characters’! motives, 
remain mysterious, -but rather « 
The i strange world created; by 
— apparently one of sheer spec»«, 
In file second part, “La guprritJ. 
thfi Hrniin rnams from town tO *°*L 


S , ir uverrones ,in-. 
Lmiti s third ribvei, Jin vlda (1971) 
Oreste - AritorielJi, .a mlddle-adea 

writer /editor; f h) - 


the group roams from towii to tori' 

The world of mai-vels ana fan® 
Plays a stronger role' b® r e- * 
dwarf, . Ferinola: begins ta decr^* 
fat size while fcaruea 
the Seer. alihs the Oriental 
the prince's lover, :■ becomes a? j. 

thl« fa.| nijE °ii 


the princes lover, :■ becomes 
that getting her fat 1 and out 
carrivan wagon necessitates 
complicated logistics. . ‘ 
Bali 


Up pii tfl^ Mascqrd : el 
■CW^“chtoa 


it 


'OacariS, ■ horseman rand ••■[SS 
(ihooter, whose myetari^ * 
ewtaasup'-tmtU., rxfow: A«® 


orirayals ■•] 


th an enormdiw 
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The carnival of the past 


Life in limbo 


By J. M. Parker 


NF.L1DA PINUN : 


' hom .» m«ll- ■HlKte.l. l.y lifclmlK pfivi.rly ), .1,, — !S 

„ T r Mprnilinr H?,, ' u ®^i* the ^ ,nDin story mnrol siignius uf a " l,.v« fnr n , n , 

By j. ivierquiur foc \ uses on the past two centuries, possession". By J. M. Parker 

3 r.T I? 0 age 0f ^nd, as he tries in justify . 7 --. ! 

PEDRO NAVA: wS?thl« w biological metaphors. What he NF.L1DA PINON : 

Chao de ferro scenes belong to our own time (but ^ his 8 q " n cti mn\ Tcbas do ml!U C0rS1CB ° 

357pp. Rte de Janeiro: Josd Aov/e real lyhTOthB right to call raison d’etre. The ultimate goal of 404pp. Rio de Juiielm: Josd 

Olympic- ? r ” 9 ,,r g* 11 , his ancestry-huming is selfhood, his Olympio. 

Prob . abl y " ot *n Sou til personal identity. Which is why ~ 

A Minas-born Rio doc Lor now in his moderni^rian ^did^ot gathSJ tinS obscene^nei^^ur- do >"*“ Cerate (Thebes of 

flaasr-sSiS m T:r™r ’&ssa ) a 


PEDRO NAVA : 

Chao de ferro 

357pp. Rio de Janeiro: Josd 
Olympio. 


meu corncao 


(I’ious). Jusio, Con ..il.i (iU >|)ii(- the 
'•c’j. 

Similarly, une m>le.> Ruud Lusu- 
Brazilian surnames like Nubrt-ga and 
Soares, as well as the add reference 
in Brazilian, topography, hiitory, 
flora and to Olher Brazilian writers. 
Inevitably, one is led m ask if San- 
tissimo is a metaphor for Brazil. We 
are told that Sauihsimo was never 


included on maps and that die place 

, . has gone out of orbit ilnring one nf 

Tenus do rneiz Corncdo (Thebes or the hemisphere's rapid circlings 


ray Heart) is the longest and most 


sii^le breaks in dironology SSS Me^i^ 

lished only mediCBi * aoka and e f ain u Q(l their own , ^ better I must mention his splendid evocn- Smsin at r |?uKi thu 

WfllllSJS- Tho oSh- answer, I suspect, lies In the culti- ‘iou of the culture shock whidi dls- 


Paper s vnui an - sweri T suspect lies Jn thc cultU 

^moiresfeuve ln 3968. ThQ pub d ^ o{ Nava>fl 

Jieatloa in early 197 m °L “1® tivo stance On the one hand, ho 


around fantasy. If one altctnpts to 
define Santlssimo by reference 
to Assunqgo, the rival, or enemy, 
country, the “ forbidden city ”, 
as it is called, one secs that 
some characters threaiun to 
leave Sautfssimo tn go m Assun- 
tio, hut others are threatened 
with being sent there ns a 


is a feriahlst. oftha part, a 

munk °f Bones) and Bnfoo cim no 4ent j menta ]-_ Bre hlvtat garnering old Brazil’s heartland) when pn English- 
(Gaptive Balloon I taok both Public ^stoma and scenes in their entirety run school, the Colegio Anglo- 
and crito by storm, ^rednsthey feignjffcantiy, he was a Ufe-long Mineiro, modelled on Eton, 
'p re i mend of tlie Brazilian Mfiriittee, challenged traditional CathoUd edu- 

the local brands of nouveau roman Rodrigo M F de Andrade, the man cation ; or again, the unconventional 
8nd the equal staleness of recent tfl w £ om t j )e coun try*s most far- sharpness of his remarks on Brazi- 


the present generation of Brazilian 
fiction writers. 


ana uw chub. uaniiGH ‘ t0 w hom the country’s most far- snarpness or ms remarks on urazi- 

Bttempts to revive • the so-caUed gIgllte< i minister for culture' and Ban religious life (a “ family reli- 


T^n 1 r ri, nrf! h a 8 education, Gustavo Capanema (1934- gion fonder of God than of priests, more so than in the very personal that they are particularly given to 

Chao de ferro (iron i»roun<n nas 4S , entnjste d t h e establishment of of heaven than of chutchos, and of style she has created. Tebas da meu t ho cult of Hie dead and of oiomo- 

fut been puqtlShed, and a tourtn g / et j eral agency for the conserva- prayers than of masses”). But Caracilo is a novel in the content* rios, and their concern with Sanifs- 


Frorn the outset, Pirion has shown 
a sturdy Independence in her 
approach to the novel, nowhere 


Cao ana tier revenge on Aina for 
abducting, her to Samfssirao is to 
throw herself- Into the. river which 
flows past both places, and there 
sha remains throughout lira novol, 
flooring up and down stream. ' PrAs- 
tails says of the people of Assungilo 


#■ — , ■ j t ll ««•«««« a lull c) ai ttKDiiLv gut liiv »*• r‘ w 

“raWk In Hl1 ’ s ?- I l ie tian of Brazil's artistic and historic whether lie is writing about family 
1,500 pages oF high literary quality, „ atr | mon y). Nava Is an untiring structures— satirizing the shrews 
accessible to the common reader, but co ]] cctor 0 { family letters, photos, and chartered libertines (such as 


f iorary Latin American idiom, hut If simo strengthens the suggestion that 
t draws on the tradition of fantas- thc latter Is a realm of tho dead. 


palatable to the most, sophisticated ZESSrtJT ioV A* a wher his German greatVandfnther wli^ 
ttjte, thanks to tiietr wealtii of j ie enacts the pristine sense of the tike Fabrlzio del Dungo, “ did 
Cultural allusions and, above all, to wor j <( tradition”: not an empty Woterioo) in his own family, or ids 
an over-mventive, masterful com- 0 j, senra „ ca 0 f faded rituals, but a teachers at boarding-school— or 
mana of language. transmission, a living chronicle of rather wider social groupings, like 

XI - /«I1I ... .1 J l.i.T. OiV. nU lllann. .1. . 


Since Gilberto Freyre’s Mansions pride and prejudice, which achieves Rio's old literary bohemians, the 
id Shanties, no other book has catharsis through memory. strongest movement of Nava’s prose 

ivealed to Brazilians so vividly and Nava Teca j] s th e minutiae of is always away from subjectivism 


tic, or magical, realism which has 
bocome part of that idiom, there is 
no question of imitation in her ad- 
hesion to 3t, for .one can traco Us 
origins in hot 1 own works, back to 
the surreal ism of hor first novel. 


thc latter is a realm of tho dead, 
perhaps a limbo, a description 
which I think best fits its sliming 
atmosphere. Indeed, cor lain of the 
characters cause trouble la lira self-,. 


appointed authorities by refusing to 
die properly. 


mi Shanties, no 
revealed to Brazi 
m Intimately the 
modernity— to qi 


The title is at oucc suggestive. 


b properly. 

If art, does imitate reality, it can 


T^snssi is , «JS 


around the city of. Thebes when 


ely die prehistory of their n ,Sn cuisine or of Vartorial ^nd infeilecturilsm and towards a Amohion ehamd stone* into *"» tlra existing order Into at. 

—to quote a pithy phrase f as hion with as niuch gusto and sensuous catholicity of both content pto c P a l^th^e music from h?s magic apparently Illogical, ahistoricBl 

tpert nrober of the hour- ~ v „ Vblie ^event? or Influ- mid language. His prose has a mime- fyre NdUdl Pinon’s Tebas ls fe ! i *? a ? d , on. «s head, 

A Walter Benjamin. For JntiaMdeas P UlS Freyre, he Is a tic verve and lust for the external 3»„ m ed iniol existence by the magic l vhi ? is .»! h “ Rlfton could be said 

part of the attraction of to SSVg^WhaSeJe? ffikant re*gti* RJSS 


of that expert nrober of the hour- as public events or influ- mid language. His prose has a mime- 

geols minA Walter Benjamin. For JnriaMdeas P Like Freyre, he Is a tic verve and lust for the external 
although pnrt of the attraction of ffiof born materialist, looking to world which make these memoirs 
these memoirs comes from tlieir fre- meaning in the uear-secrecy of y er V opposite of the more lytn- 
quent harking-back to colonial priJatarites rather than the ideal- pharic auto biographical tradition. 

T M - ized sphere of official mores. If Their range and accuracy give 

manners are indeed, as Hobbes said, Nava’s memoirs the highest do<:u* 
“ small morals", then Nava is a mentary value (as has been readily 
natural moralist On the other hand, acknowledged by many ■ social 


e very opposite or the more lym- nlscences of real people have played 
latic autobiographical tradition. thelr ^ 3n tll g ^eation of tfaia 

Their range and accuracy give crazy town of outwardly improbable 
lira’s memoirs the highest dopu* creatures, the whole structure de- 


Coracfio. Personally, while placing 
this novel among the' “new Latin 
American- - fepics ”, I would argue 
that the creation of a fictional world 
that is so obviously, a linguistic con- 


natural moralist On the other nano, acknowledged by many - social 
he is also painfully aware of the Justorians In Brazil) ; the originality 
treacheries of memory. “The of their genre and style makes 


pends entirely on the rich manipu- for res us to view it as a 

Iatlon of words. Ou first acquain* iMand ord^r oFrealiLv^ ^fSernretinE 

S. lh ® .tricSSSSSt 1 SSb “ Hie contemporary realiiy of Brazil, 

this multifaceted .work, tne vnrtm ffAnarallv T.atln Amorim nn 


because 

.work, 


the relationship between this and 
the ^ ie contemporary reality of Brazil, 


..Mamies of imagination. 

. In the end, then, Conti 1 
, transcends pure spectacle, 


GultnarSOs Rosa’s masterpiece 

Grande Sertdo : Veredas 


Jnallv comes to a c ty. dis- -^ig lute report!” the mystical aiiagoglc epic of- levels to give, us &- sort of mirror 

^ rcs ^ ^ jailed for con- res P - ^ Animates GuimarSes Rosa ' and the hyper- world: Eucaristiio rows his . boat 

wlracy. Tlie authorities docide he The passion thrall animates re ^i sm , 0 f Rubem Fonseca’s corro- on dry land; Iobeshab writes down 

h merely mad, and release him. Nava’a : memorial la^urs is likely at rfva ^ort 1 stories. With tile ^appear- the shopkeeper’s- orders on an 

Pa learns that Mascarfi and M?-men first sight to seem rather repugnanr ancfl . q£ Nava , fi wa era invisible .slate .mid: always delivers 

gave destroyed the police who wore to the contemporary mind, luts xs ro add a' third model: thA goods. . which are 1 . not only totally 

pursiurig them, while tho prince, an almost Sain it-Slmoman taste i r or rev j va4 0 | Menlppean satire, different frenr, those requested, but 
whelms gono off to emulate Basi- genealogy. Almost . . uecause, Bdumbrated f]fty years rot in the are of no practical -use to tho cus- 


ll VII IU wmuium 

rP Afffimonp Is now being hunted 
. niiqself; new groups of guerrllleros, 
DQwaver. qre being organized ' to 


genealogy. Almost . uecause, adumbrated flfty years rot in the 
strange aa it may aeenv^w pa 8 sm RabelaiaiaiI rhapsodies ri .experl- 


mo uBiiiK ui 

« e ?! with the situation. 


nraugE m .j * . KaDeiaiaian rniipsuuiea w .iomersj- are hubiwwih uiowo, 

goes hand-in-hand with . an utter menta j . modernist fiction (Oswald . stead of -sHmmirig, is being a 
contempt for social hierarchies. dfl Alldrad - Mddo do ‘ Andrade), str<mely- fattened; Iluftnnura, 
Nava Is keen enough oh ancwjy 0r - per i iaps . i should say nearly brothel keeper, is a virgin; P 


the shopkeepers- orders on an 
Invisible .slate . and. always delivers 
goods.' which are' not only totally 
different from -those requested, but 
are of no practical -Use to the cus- 
tomers;: tlra adolescent . Of Alla, In- 
stead of sHmmirig, is being mon- 
sti'pualy fattened; . Iluminura, the 
brothel kAfiDor. is a virgin; Pere- 


(Sne of the iriost successful' of' recent 
Brazilian novels, Jos6 Candida de 
Carvalho's 0 Coronet e o lobiroriism 


(The Colonel arid the Ware-wolf), 
has just- appeared in a nineteenth 
edition <3ifpp. Rio de Janeiro: 
JoaA Olympio). The. book Is a 
picaresque. Intermittently fantastic 
story of local wheeling and dealing 
in the oligarchic 'Brazil' which 


-picaresque. Intermittently fantastic 
story of Jocdl wheeling and dealing 


in the oligarchic 
collapsed' In 1030. 


v "r®ste Antonelu as a modern- time, from ura m™ 
Jay- OdynAus. En Vida explored fUth’’. His depiction 
■ reasons for setting off on ' Ing patriarchs. and th? 

• 9*: ^vels, and . Masclord el cpzador is no exercise in P* 
recppnts: ms adventures ness; Nava is very qv 


travels, and. Most 


*Iong the way ; a novel 
^ woold compl.te 



THE BRITISH . 
IN PARAGUAY 
1850-1870 

JoseflnaP(d 


dondng being 


. An .exploration, bawd on surviv- 
ing archivos, of mo part played bl 
the economic development' of 
''Paraguay by- British technicians 
and. aftisana,'- The work. included 
-a i-detalled examination of the 
relations of the British community, 
,witii the Pttraiubyan govemmeiir 
^aad their Impact- on society. This- 
record of a unique elfort Of, 
' national development in nine- 
teenth century Latin America Is 
also a stery of great human 
Interest. An historical introduc- 
tion Is contributed by : B, C. 
MacDermott; TormeHy •' British 


‘ . V INTERNATIONAL RDITORS f CO.; , 
tft- ASBncy Av. Cabildo 1156 Buond# AireB, Argti^iw. 
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Allover THE WORLD. . 


■' opened so that the local inhabitants 
‘ bout leaving Santis- 
jno "is thd*. towd/ 
: countt-y/regioni— it la palled 'all vof 
; these— la which the crazy. chpractori 
function : I avoid tialng ■ the word 
, " live ”, nqt because th *’ — 
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The success story of Venezuela 


By Hugh Thomas i ,r ! 

Cl 1 

RUMUI.O MiTANCUUKT t irk 

lil poll'd! co lie Venezuela y*J| 

Mexico Cily : rondo de Cuilurn oljs 
Kcon dn lieu, ton, 


iloniii dial since IQ.lfl die Venezue- 
lans Ji.ivt- hecunie good ue cl actio in. 
I wi messed die Jjsi stages of l lie 

f ii'Cn iilend.il elect inns in Venezuela 
u 1*17.1 anil it was obvious t!mt few 
tricks in iJiy repertoire of United 
Slater jjcijfi ics were misting from 
Veil tv ue lii. Hut, also from personal 


l*flS-18. mid United ;i« piesi- muss parly which does not rely on 

dent ft (ini 19a9-M. any impurted ideology, ike louder* 

sometimes think tif themselves as 
This hook is much slighter than having been somewhat influenced 
his mditi study, rnip:»™, P by the British Lubour Party at an 

i» iictrulco (first published in 195.» earlier stage, but toduy the party Is 
In Puerto Rico, during one of uctJii- c ] osoa - in style and outlook, particu- 
court’s many periods or exile), uut larlv with its explicit commitment 

. 1 . (mm it ns \ . .1 . . . 1 . 


representative democracy h a « ,u„ 
itself inadequate, in 
elsewhere, to sblvo thn 
problems of an undevstSl 
country. The first arguS^ 
difficult to sustain j n reSSl ') 
a country which has iuKu* 
oyer its oil industry in the £ cn 
of _ universal criticism. The LSS 
point needs to be faced. But £5 
is a clear answer. We have 1 
the post twenty-five 


stability 


ni“l 0 XZvemlnt, U1 of'“h«“^ -.0. in iilto o£ ganeraiions 3^7' ta" ™n«‘ 

[7. nth century." Thus did Croce. In J*. ** p IS? to J 1 ' "”ST JStS? J 11- professionalism so 


Of reurse,. Mn « g-gj*. fJS.'S3W a prnKuW would, of ca.,,, 0 . be nr 

^ aW J% l lVs* R^cnriimnnra ealn Jiitle jycressfiiJ relationship between suppose that Betancourt wi 

2S..5 nff fCfflli , Wa «* s nn[{ , whites, the Spanish only architect of Venezuela’s 


» miintrv nr fl fflir wiiiiauaii wcuiuwiaw, 

• a wefi-informed now opposition, arc not quite 

• far as the politics certain whether they are to the left 

■ned ; and, finally, ° r 10 - th ® rl f$t ° f the government, 
ivated mind, rare Jn»m geoiogy or a specific 

s and, in feetan- . bod y doctrine, the parties have 

fruit of years of nevertheless deep roots in the 
y In exile. country, even in poor country dis- 

tricts, as the would-be guerriileros 
ur.se, be wrong to of the 1960s found to their surprise. 


was the 
,’s demn- 


The relative success of Venezuela 


rmrnUvIp™ ]m« ? JacKS nn “ wmtes, the bpamsli only architect of Venezuela’s deiun- in achieving a nnlitira! urnhilitv 
In rho preVom grants of tong standing and tha cralic revolution, important though second t^ none ft Latin Am e S 
^nnirtwhat SmnaJUle achieve others (Italians, English and. more his role was. His chief opponent, ignot w 9 dete Jcroguiid IflteH 
if iZb% m du£r ?• recently, central Europeans) who Rafael Caldera, president between a reasorablv' will educated F.iolffh 


Mexico ? Tlio secret wa 
the Inevitably successful 


way in which The third factor is the capture of die time of repression and then a government which throws its 

:ul candidates political power in the late 1950s and successfully transformed, along prisoners to the crocodiles or not. 


ft 60s by a generation of experienced, with Democratic Action, into a mass 

raoma oE the absurdly ublc. high-minded men who are the P»rty. Several other remarkable 
!££& «‘\n,i[ tut tonal Revolutionary nearest in temperament .of Latin W0.1 have parts 


named “ Institutional Revolutionary nearest in temperament of I 
Parly” Is about os liberal as was Americans to our own Wings. 


prisoners to the crocodiles or not. 
This ignorance, I have noted, Is 
accompanied by a rather patronizing 


in the history 


the nomination of a popo during the The best known of this generation AlfoMo half saea and half mail of 8®, S6Bn,1 ” g1 ^ P* oud that they 
nomocracy. Costa fe ca ? A little of Venezuelan statesmen is, of JSto feincSSb III mUilsler and g on ? know whether or not Uruguay 
small surely. Colombia? Too poor course, Rdinulo Betancourt, the as surii the main force behind the o2 r ?i ei * on , P , er . u 5 strange, since 
Tl0l0 ' ,C0 in ll ;“K" e "' r J uli "?.i ,ar .!. y ' Invention of oiec: or of Go., eral 


iavn nlavpH ri-pntivo nnrf<! yuu uiuztng 

tavo piayea creative parts complocancy which causes even the 


interior. Democratic Action, and also the Alfonso Ravard, for many years the JJSnf f ? Jt 

Whnt about Venezuela? Veiie- first Von ezti clan president in hickory inspired manager of the Guyana SJ&ni? ^mn»a .hi i: at T * ? i, Al ^ 

ruelH is « good candidate. Of to retire from office Into private Development Corporation in the S® 1 ffij? f? 1 ^ 8 .^ 09 ^ 1 ^ 0 

comso, no one would, deny that life. El petrdloo de Venezuela is Orinoco region and now the first IJi™?/,,, 1 ““A a P ,endldl 2 


population of twelve ' million is ueai a 
under twenty and lihe problems of whose 
such an absurdly young country are mutter 
curbing. 


gravelly voice has only to the leaders of Democratic Action residences as a protest against some 
the Words “fellow citizens' 1 (among them, Gonzalo Barrios, the imagined iniquity on the part of a 
.lleve an immediate mastery defeated candidate in 1969 and now Probably benevolent if ossified 


naturally, disturbing. True, the oil t0 achieve an immediate mastery defeated candidate in 196* 
'which made Venezuela for a long over any audience, large or small, president of the Senate; 


time, before Saudi Arabia got g 
the world's largest exporter 


the now administration. There 


going, Betancourt is the son of an imnil- deceased ex-president, Leoni, Betan- "romulbtt" alongside those pro- 
r will grout from the Canary Islands. He court's successor ; mid the present sessional fidelistas for whom liberty 


the worlds largest exporter win s LUML irum me senary isiaiius. tie court’s successor; mm me present / wnmni ior wuam iiDerty 

soon bo usq'U up. Tlio wnite marble led the students against the dictator energetic president Carlos Andres means * good five-inch cigar. 

. houses, of. Am - rich rato pe^m some- Gomez and spent a short p dme In. the Pfirez, the first plain Pfirez I think. The explanation for this curious 
tblpg 6f an Affront to.thosq of us. tiny communist party oE Venezuela to achieve power in - a Hispanic oversight is that on the one hand 
who hdve become used to a- world before 'founding Democratic Action country), seem to have made Ax' Venezuela seems to mnnv over^ricli 
In' which only government depntt* r " tl,e lalc 393 ' ) s. He was head of original and important contribution too Americanized, rather like b 
men Is, or universities, or institutes/ lbe government for the first time in to the history of liberty in the con- bigg&r Puerto Rico, ns Dare v Ribera 
for the study of this or that indulge the three years of democracy in tinent is that they linve created a argued: and on the other that 
in really ostentatious display, we 
live In n society a little afraid of 

orchids. Of course, the traffic in TT rf , f 11* j • 

jas"jr.ss» ,i 3jisfl ."jk W nen the soldiers step in 

help. The crime rate is high and xr 

the social services leave much tu- 
be desired. 


point needs to ba fuStd. ' 

is n clear answer. We have l! 

the post twenty-five years 

all too readily, 

materialist argument that libenv 

does not ■ mean very , nuch W 

are poor; and that accorduSS 
heavy investment In social serSS 
must seem to a conscientious pS„ 
to be more important than 
liberty. Yet political freedom f 8 . 1 
banner which oxerts a spell Bl non! 
the poor: often it is middle® 
revolutionaries who prefer dlsri^ 
line and tyranny. 

Modern Venezuela is a mi*.* 
society. Certainly it has bSorae 
very rich very qm'ckiy in the 
ten years, too quickly some would 
say for the wealth to be proper! 
absorbed. There are serious sUt 
ages of middle managers ”, an d 
it will probably be a long time 
before the large investment h 
foreign courses for students will 
begin to yield results. No one can 
feel very happy when looking at the 
ranchos, the small squatter growth; 
which shoot up between the houses 
of the rich, presenting serious 
social and crlmuial problems, But' 
the vigour and imagination of 
Venezuelan society is undeniable, 
its social conscience is strong, and 
above all the couutry has a poll, 
tjeal system which has both outlived 
the memory of military dictatorship 
and survived a challenge by the 
romantic revolutionary left, 1 have 
no doubt that it will survive the 
shocks which It is receiving at the 
present time with the complications 
from the Nieuhaus affair and the 
disgraceful death at the bands of 
the police of a Socialist leader. 

A country with a population as 
small as Venezuela's cannot really 
offer its system as exemplary for 
the benefit of its neighbours, nearly 
all of whom have, at one time or 
another, tried representative demo- 
cracy and seen it fall. It is also loo 
early, after less than twenty years 
of freedom, to conclude that a poli- 
tical masterpiece has been 
achieved in Venezuela : a little 
longer is needed. But even now It 
does not strain credulity, nor force 
words beyond their proper connota- 
tion, to say that tne Venezuelan 
political system is a work of Rrt, 


ee a astro a. . — — — r there. Few, writers on Latin professionalized in ’ (ho lata nine- 

Even so, if we are honest with By Harold Bldkemore ■ , ™ erica in general, and on these teenth century. And, throughout, 
•no another there is surely, nowhere j iwrani uisahuiuo two countries in particular, have tho, emphasis is vory heavi I v an tlio 

In Latin America where it Is pos- pw,,..' „ ■ ' .. m ■ > . failed to draw attention to this con- army, with a Consequent neglect of 

lible to bi'e’athe the real air of free- FREDERICK r M, NUNN; .trast, .citing, Uruguay, and Chile as the other armed forces. 

,dom as it is in Venezuela:. The con- ■. i. 1 ..-' . ■ ; exemplary democracies in which, ' 

sHtUtlOu works, and hte aeert three Tliq w If. lUary iq Chilean History U p tp a few years ago, die prOspect . Since, In the nineteenth century, 

■ presidents giving -^p: power to. tboir, ^ s *y* Clvll-MlUtary Relations of. military intervention was Im-‘ -thd. intematiouol piano, control 


In Latin America where it is pos- ,i i 

lible to breathe die real air of free- Frederick r M, NUNN; 
dom as it is in Venezuela: The con- . a 


century. 


■ fieewic posstmunos qi. mb Kreni rue .iiieraiuro on tne military - m e m inrf ■ , *lr. vuue s . most grievous internal 

fivers which run into .the Ormoco Latin America is now quite con-: deed rhe^ tamfiiiSKi Tl' F 0 l* Jlict * the civil war of 1891, more 

- and to generous talneral deposits, siderable. It has • grown most an abermHnn^rt a T ? 6 , s l lch ^formation on, and discussion of, 
(here is a good chance thru the gOy 7 strikingly in the- past ten years, as - » these ^ 8 word! ^chlna, that institution would have been 

•rnments of the next twenty years .academic specialists have moved .Im pr i a te for the CrA nr fl.f S' welcome Similarly, on more recent 

will have the means to establisli a creasingly from the lerieraL to the nationals hns nrnvJ "St. fvattts, litde attention is- given to 

Ttiodorn economic infrastt-ucture and particular, stimulated by the advent Irresistible and a P ennd aJX u, J3 P ar ?S? lili S ry 1 P°P cd - *8 cairabir 
to wipe out poverty during that to .powbr in a number of important contemporary ^ ChLn 2SK 1 S B W ve J 

time, Venozuela is undoubtedly countries of military governments events reflect? rhe bewifdei-meit nf ( l I?H ‘ Hsc pl l ' eti pvofe8 - 

s°itirs,e s pX7£^;u{|£SfS 

Sf courae, ihoney must play a port, particular a ro relevant hero: the writings on the Chilean, armed resv es 101 r ninciency and coutf* 

■ihoiigh It cannot ue the whole ot' corporate character of service in- forces, at least in iaitsiiaoes othei- • 1 . 

av*n a de^slvh part ot thtf :fn™$A • rjhgfT forap.aradYpJy than., Spanish, and for- this reasqn Oq the present century however 

in s: ii; Tin* ;tsv: .aiggsag\aB-j migr* 

Oils. in'. Clilla "which, p op^ce. and the civil 


y? 

$nSftS &4 .it^e^au^ho^mofS? 8‘S*'* 8 Wwer, , 'H»e'. peribd'betmhn 1924 and 

‘ • inahy 1 wHfch sMf hf K 3 *- 8 kA - bcqiraruted wlth ii.o at Stind%J£ qf fSfJ sa?id^ < !ii? ha 5i ? Yhl f h , be8an ¥ ch 

ander tflcbWtS.- e And hot * l-POVHCuIrt. count Suf =5 *S&;H5SE5?'^ .TO- S923PiL^!? adrf » oloction in 3970. 
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fte “'invarsioji-* 1 of 
normal pattern of relations 
between' the services and the civil 


inder -fllctafehirk.- , 
. matter - of per hi 
.figures for wld 
; ' iho t'eM a^Qfege 
' try), which- of ti 
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paliticul machinery to copa with It 
And in both situations, the services, 
imbued with n more positive sense 
of idctiulficntlnn with the nation 
and Its destiny than other sectors of 
society, felt obliged to act. and M 
act decisively. 

Tlie " puritanical ” element in 
both coses proves this point. On tno 
intervention of the 1920s, Professor 
Nunn is the acknowledged authority, 
and his treatment of the period Is 
both illuminating and wise. On that 
of 1973, while nls arguments' will 
not appeal to the large number Of 
commentators who lack both his 
knowledge of Chilean ' history and 
his level-headed appraisal of me 
facts, ■ his analysis stands up to 
rational, as opposed to emotional, 
scrutiny. The military intervened 
because the virtues they thought 
thav represented — order, patriotism, 
self-abnegation and •- service— were 
under, attack and might well w? 
destroyed t they had looked imoeaq- 
ing chaos lu tlie face, and did not 
like what they saw. Professor Nunflj... 
la not reticent about the brutal con-.; 
Sequences of that reaction, but 
appraisal of how it occurred is.-co 1 *'. 
vinclng. 

•The book, then, is a solid; -well;' 
documented contribution to - Jssu»*- 
of current interest, , against a back-, 
ground of comparative neglect anfl 
ignorance. Its annearancO is timely,' 


jryj^wntcii or me Utfier tables in|ft aai » 1,1 iia^trj.nistoncal .evQlhtidrt, numerous ■i£m - * ■* “i partlctt- 
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' :gtowtli. t>f political straiHry' the i . peon 

.ht Brimiij figure did- pot;- could accustomed biit ; 
not," play ' d very lat'go., part. He to- competitive; i 
)yas concbrned ^lth Cteipoiitical 3ifo ! 'which parties oi 
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tfohft when he fails to- dlsdrutulsp : 
between the value pf ah exclama- 
tion mark arid .a' full . stop, s 4^rf5 
what i* logically Impeccable in- 
argument ft reduced, to bathof. aoo- 
some pf his secondary authorities. 
Whom -he ' cited with approval; Wi*. 
; r'aise ; eyebrows ' ' among: , 
.cognoscenti. • Bur these -are 
matters. *• The merit# of the , work 
far outweigh its blemishes, and 1 ae-, 
one., interested : .In ■ contemporary- 

nL 1_ ^ . « • I '• '?!fc B ^ rnMtm -*»■ 
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The patriotic fraud 


By David Rock 

Shiik FALCOFF and 

RONALD H. DOLKART (Editors) : 

JSffina t0 in ' Depression and War 
1930-1943 

23fion. University of California 
Press. £9-10- . . 


m the eves of Its detractors, the 
period between 1930 and 1943 in 
Arutottaa was the Infamous 
Decide” set between the rule of th-o 
,7*0 crest twentieth-century popn- 
list Movements ; Radicalism which 
\its displaced by a coup d’Atat at 
the onset of depression in 1930, and 
Peronism which emerged in the con- 
fusing atmosphere of the world war 
between 1943 and 1946. and subse- 
quently ruled until 1955. The four 
governments of the 1930s, until the 
second successful military coup of 
1943, were controlled by conserva- 
tive establishment groups, at the 
centre of which were the beef- 
exporting interests of Buenos Aires, 
supported by the military end by 
landowners in the interior, outside 
the rich pampas lands of the east. 
Of tlie four presidents, two were 
military men (Uriburu and Justo), 
and two conservative politicians 
previously associated with rival fac- 
tions (Ortiz and Castillo). 

Tha problems confronted by 
these four administrations were 
broadly similar, and tills gives the 
period its unity. In the first place, 
I hey had die -task of superintending 
a socially diversified polity with an 
experience of political participation 
stretching back into the nineteenth 
century. Secondly, they assumed 
the burdens of economic manage- 
ment in a period of depression and 
international war. With some differ- 
ences in emphasis, which reflected 
the division of the conservative 
mind between fascism and torvism, 
and shifting external conditions 
as depression was followed 
by recovery in the late 1930s arid 
then by war, their responses had 
much itt common. With the excep- 
tion of rhd short-lived attempt by 
General Uriburu to create a politi- 
cal system reminiscent of Primo de 
Rivera's Spain in 1930-31, they 
adhered In principle to represen- 
tative' government. They managed 
to avoid tire more repugnant mea- 
sures of repression Which have 
been rosorted to in Argentina In 
recent years. Instead they emas- 
culated an already somewhat facbla 

nnnnrltfrtvi U«« ! r«»r\LIniv 


way for the drama which followed 
under Juan Per6n ; nevertheless the 
period docs have important points of 
interest in its own right. Looking 
at the failure of similar conservative 
programmes since the 1950s, ono is 
bound to ask why the Argentina of 
forty years ago proved such a docile 
patient adapting itself to the reme- 
dies prescribed for It with barely 
a murmur. Such a question can only 
be answered fully by examining the 
country’s institutional and social 
structure in the 1930s. Prologue to 
Peron hardly achieves this, but it 
help to elucidate its subject 
all the same, combining a general 
descriptive emphasis, which 
serves to introduce the subject to 
English-speaking students. Its 
dramatis personae, its major events 
and achievements, with a series of 
more detailed analyses and argu- 
ments. 

As a whole, the work evinces 
considerable skill and care on the 
part of its editors, both in the selec- 
tion of subjects tor discussion and 
in establishing a broad uniformity of 
interpretation. The picture which 
emerges is that the term “ Infamous 
Decade coined by a frustrated 
Radical opposition, is perhaps a 
little harsh. Rather, with the excep- 
tion of Gustavo Sosa Pujato, in his 
critical discussion of popular cul- 
ture during the period, the authors 
would probably incline towards the 
Argentine conservatives* own desig- 


nAiiim of tli c pei iod as the 11 Pat- 
riotic Fraud “-—a slighlly distasteful 
period of political chicanery, but 
doc necessary to safeguard the rniu 
or investment and io correct the 
drift towards anarchy represented 
by the populists whose final victory 
In 1946, on tiiis view, presaged die 
country’s virtual collapse in the 
1960s and 70s. 

The first essay, by Arthur Whit- 
aker, introduces some of the basic 
data for the period ; on levels of 
unemployment, the growth of Indus- 
try, urbanization and internal migra- 
tion. Mark Falcoff then presents a 
similar outline view of political 
history. The most original contribu- 
tions arc in chapters 3 and 4, which, 
in different ways, assemble new and 


Villanueva attempts a critique of 
the conventional interpretation of 
Industrialization In Latin America, 
developed In the 3950s by the struc- 
turalist school. Their view was that 
Industry acquired a sudden dramatic 
impulse after 1930, with the decline 
of Imports end the relaxation of 
metropolitan ties, so that it Is to 
this period that one may look for 
the emergence of a new class of 
"national entrepreneurs ”, in con- 
flict with the conservative exporters 
who controlled the land. 

Professor Villanueva first repeats 
a number of familiar criticisms of 
this hypothesis : the rate of indus- 
trial growth was probably greater 


before 3930 Ilian afterwards; tlie 
noiirm of a conflki between industry 
ami agrarianism is mElc-udiug vvlivii 
•he conservative exporting sectors 
took the lead in promoting industrial 
development ; rather than marking 
a purely “ national ” form of indus- 
trial development the 1930s also saw 
significant foreign Investment from 
the United States, when subsidiaries 
were established producing con- 
sumer durables to circumvent tariff 
barriers. 

The novelty of this essay lies in 
Professor Villanueva's account of 
economic policy during the Second 
World War, when attempts were 
made to find substitute markets for 
exports in the United States and 
Latin America, and at the same 
time to effect a shift in the com- 
position of exports from primary 
to industrial goods. The difficulties 
experienced proved to be a fore- 
taste of what was to become a 
chronic problem later, when Euro- 
pean markets again contracted kt 
the wake of the rapid Increase In 
productivity In the Western Euro- 
pean ' farm sector, and tariff 
measures like the Common Market 
levy system, -Looking ait the attempt 
to develop industrial exports, how 
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f Prufcv.ur Villanueva lictc 
ii.i’vus o number of imiioritiut quev 
Minis which transcend the <ipp;.rcut 
iirni tat Ions of his subject. 

Joseph Tulchln's essay, which io’- 
lows, contains on illuminating and 
cogent analysis of tho triple re' t- 
tionship between Argentina, Brir'ii 
and the United States during t. ■. 
period under review. There I . 
enough hard documentation here in 
satisfy tho most traditional K--- 
tori an, The footnotes are rer-’-. j 
- with quotations from official sauu*. ; 
in all three countries. There are 
also abundant references fr»*.n 
Argentine newspapers, per-nn.-il 
memoirs and more conventional 
secondary literature. 

Professor Tulchin also brings to 
bear a fine sense of discernment. He 
has not merely collected his data 
assiduously, but allowed himself 
room for serious reflection. As with 
several essays in this book one Is 
left with an appetite for morel 

In a second contribution. Profes- 
sor Falcoff provides a similarly 
instructive end sensitively written 
account of the major Intellectual 
trends of the period, as does Senor 


Sosa-Pujato on popular culture, In 
particular the place of the tango in 
Argentine folklore. The final essay 
ou the provinces, by Professor Dot- 


to develop industrial exports, how kart, Is perhaps a little disappointing 
was it possible for a technologically i„ failing to look more closely at 
dependent society Hke Argentina, regional economic development, 
with line additional disadvantage of though it docs offer the useful 
having to defend a relatively high- insight that If populism ended at 

the national level in 1930, It did not 
always do so in the provinces. 


The technocrats of Peru 


conservative control 


technocrats It elevated to power, 
Ms the protection of Argentina's 
overseas trading links, above all 
with -Britain, coupled with a pro- 
gramme of import substitution. 

The authors of the present volume 
, ®P 1 y that the chief significance of 
tee 1930s lay in thefr preparing the 


By George Philip 


ABRAHAM F. LOWENTHAL (Editor) : 

Tho Peruvian Experiment 
Continuity and Change under Mili- 
tary Rule 

479pp. Princeton University Press. 
£14.10 (paperback, £4.35). 

E. V. K. FITZGERALD ! 

The State and Economic Develop- 
ment 

Peru since 1968 

127pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£5.50 (paperback, £2). 


These two books, in their different 
ways, add a great deal to our 
understanding of contemporary 
Peru. The Peruvian. Experiment is 
detailed, but loosely emteo. 
There are ten chapters, each 
by a difforent author, which 
are concerned with different 
aspects of policy. The editor him- 
self admits (in the preface) that, 
"we neither assumed nor sought a 
consensus obout the ultimnte mean- 
ing and value of what is happening 
in Peru. . Several of us would differ 
sharply on the context and criteria 
for such judgments, and we do not 
even agree, as . will be evident, on 
what to call Peru’s current govern- 
ment.** Moreover, the introduction 
(by Abraham Lowentlial himself) ip 


agnostic in tone, and imposes little 
pattern on the subsequent contents. 
Consequently, despite the excellent 
quality of some contributions, the 
book is probably more suited to 
reference than to reading. 

E. V. K. Fitzgerald's book, 
by contrast, is relatively short, and 
restricts itself to a discussion of the 
Peruvian economy and the govern- 
ment's economic strategy. The 
author has worked closely with 
Peru’s economic planners, and is 
well equipped to discuss economic 
policy-making from the inside. 
Indeed, most of the book is descrip- 
tive and its detailed account of the 
regime’s economic planning and 
management Is extremely valuable. 
Dr Fitzgerald's more general obser- 
vations nbout the regime are also 
interesting, although , necessarily 
somewhat more guarded and tenta- 
tive ; otliefc writers, after all, who 
believed they knew the answers 
have almost invariably been proved 
.wrohg, >- Dr ■ Fitzgerald’s book' Is 
slightly marred by a complicated 
stviS and an overgenerous allocation 


that the present Peruvian govern- 
ment has. greatly expanded tne role 
of the state, without altering the 
pattern of essential capital-intensive 
export-led growth. Same writers, 
notably Dr Fitzgerald, doubt whe- 
ther an alternative strategy Is pos- 
sible. He points out that r * Peru is 
not an agrarian economy, but an 
extractive-urban one, and the pro- 
duction aud employment structure 
has developed in such a way as to 
make a ‘return to the Soli* virtually 
impossible". This bias towards tho 
“modern sector” has been fairly 
general. Thus, the Velasco govern- 
ment's redistributive 'measures took 
place fllrjio&r entirely within the 
modern setter, wltfle the land 


the pumps 


peter SEABORN SMITH 1 
Wl and Politics In Modern Brazil 

■^9pp., Macmillan of CanadaV 
MacLean-Hunter Press. SCan 39.95. 

Ufa V ALLEN ELLA j V 

} The Making of a New Economic 

Venezuelan 013 and Opec 

Maidenhead : McGraw-Hill. 

‘ 

f Udn- American oil has stimulated 
Mqb of writing in Spanish and 


chapters (covering periods outside 
these dates) are too skitnpyw be 
of much use. He describes BrazU a 
early efforts to find oil, the growth 
of government interest in the suto 
ject after ,1937, the oU debatea o| 
the 1940s and early l950fc and fhe 


»jqe oE writing in Spanish and 
i^Tugues*. hut relatively little ‘so 
EL *£, E nglUhi; These books, thepe- 
to fJ U something of a. 

• .£« *Ijh0ugh they are not equally , 
. JSsS® 11 *. Seaborn Smith, an 
'SffiSlS' historian, has written a 
and, Int-ni-wcrirttr fthdUfih 


Venezuelan oil followed 
WEtoJ , but mot very pent* 

- of-';, tha 

S th; pjroyide? a - lucid, and 1 

excellent, • narrative or 
oil^pDlicy between ‘1930 
^tiwugh Wfljrat and last 


in the years leading up to iso*. 
However, given the . emotion Sur- 
rounding these issues, it Is vara 
difficult to do full justice to.: both 
sides, and Mr Smithes evident- sym- 
pathy for the liberals sometimes in- 
fluences bis judgment - Thus, th« 
left’s conspiracy theory f 

opponents were agents of; Standard 
Oin receives much more ertphatis 
Sin titat of the rl^t (that F thrir 
opponents were .in So pay , of Mos- 
cow, or, later, Havana)- - .; 

Moreover,' Mr ,&Mth ^ 


sty! 3 and an overgenerous allocation 
of printing errors, but it is an 
important contribution to an inter- 
esting topic. 

Tho Inain issues with which both 
books are concerned are threefold i 
the rota of tho state iri economic 
development ; the problems the 
regime faces in trying to foster some 
form of popular participation and 
the political dynamism ,(or lack of 
it) in the' whole "revolutionary” 
process,. There Is general agreement 


nationalist rivals, which would ex- 
plicitly have allowed (foreign com- 
panies to enter ; Brazil and explore 
for oil,' Further, his economic 
assumptions often seem questionable 
and would. have been' more convinc- 
ing if he^bad included mora data— 
rsperisJly on -Petrobrfis's finances.; 
As it is, .the absence of any detailed’ 
statistical tables, in either text or 
appendix is >a , fierioqs omission. 

. By contest, Senor VelJenilla is 
more concerned to provide an econq- 
nile. survey of Venezuela's bil indus- 
try. -He . provides , -a ' gpod deal' of 
useful statistical, information; but 
his historical- account aipotmts to 
Httle more than, a summary ‘ 6f 
events. His book 1$ not Intehded as 
a work pf scholatahlp; . but rariter 
ag an introduction to .Venezuela's oil 
industry and : policy. As such it is 
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no desire td allocate- many resources 
to it. . . 1 . 

The expansion of slate ownership 
has, however, given the regime con- 
siderable control over grow tii withili 
the modern Sector, altboligh (as Dr 
Fitzgerald points out) -there remains 
a. serious problem- of financing the. 
ambitious plans , so far drawn up. 


Vast new. oil and copper projects 
may solve this by tlie end of the 
decade, but in the meantime tlie 


regime must rely heavily, on ex- 
ternal borrowing while trying to 
' minimize thq enduing Ip$s or econo- 
.ndc -independence. In the ' longer 
run . the most, important effect of 
state control may be -to- provide a 
way of encouraging Peruvian mana- 
gerial: initiative which, in the. past, 
has generally’ yielded $o pressures 
dr blandishments from the. multi- 
liatipnals. Certainly, the perform- 
ance of .the State sector so fa? has 
been encouraging, and suggests that 
the creation of .a motivated end rela- 
tively efficient public sector lias 
been among, tha piast Important of 
the governments achievements. . 

IC'/iffl genereUy' agreed piso! thit 
the : .goverbtoont’s ■ ■'* par t Idlphtion * 
schemes have failed (a judgment 
which is/- in any case, new inevit- 
able) but the overall picture has 


been- '. complicated , ■ by the great 
regional .variations- that exist in 
Peri^ particularly in the rural totals. 
Itis. tinfottunars that. Mr j Lowen- 


of objectives and an equally firm 
set of limits. Dr Fitzgerald sits 
firmly on the fence, remarking that 
“ the changing balance between 
these [political] forces has led to 
some clidnge8 in direction, but the 
overall strategy has been steadily 
maintained". Other writers, how- 
ever, concerned with the making of 
policy in specific areas stress tho 
flexibility of the regime — Its 
willingness to adapt under the pres- 
sure of events, and thus to go far 
boyond Its original programme. 
Consequently, . Beamingly fixed 
government objectives nave fre- 
quently been modified or extended, 
as the government has been blown 
off course by unexpected -develop- 
ments. Indeed, one of the most 
remarkable features of the Velasco 
regime was its ability to maintain 
political balance while carrying out 
dramatic policy changes. Moreover, 
during tite- past year, the govern- 
ment has continued this pattern of 
response — beginning to reduce 'the 
pro-urban bias of Its. pricing poli- 
cies In a way quite unforeseen in 
the books under review.' It is not 
surprising, therefore, that observers 
of tho military regime have so often 
been proved wrong, and it way It 
be extremely . hazardous to. -pre- 
dict the future, . ■ , ■ 

Overall, . the Peruvian regime is 
unusual in Latin America In that 
its radicalism is essentially techno- 
cratic. - It has made no attempt td 
encourage- economically damaging 
demands in order to buy political 
support,! and it has resisted . any 
attentat to redistribute power away 
from itself (with the. result that its 
objective of " popular mobilization *? 
has been, impossible, to achieve). 
On the other hand, it has been wil- 
ling to attack 1 easting., concentra- 
tions of economic power, and, .In 
doing so,, jips created a dentraflzed 
, bureaucratic structure, whose opera- 
ti ?n yriil ha cr^rial to. the future . 'of 
the Peruvian economy, ‘ 


In. this week’s 


slder&d, with, fhe - result- ti)»t? So to a . 
writers exaggerated tile power of the 
cjviflafi ' left ahd * Wlieveti -'. that 
Sine tnos's failure would, lead, to the 
emergence of a- "popular, mass' 
based, revolutionary movement ". In 
fact, tt>e result iy&* a baCklaah. from 
the military conservatives; (who 
always feared that attempts . at te* 


errors; As befits aft active politician, 
Seifor VaHenilla haS itrpng views 
about oil policy,, which he feels 
Should have been far more expan- 
sionary-then has hitherto been the 
case.. He>is also unable to resist .the 
temptation, to provide a soipewhet. 
rambling account of- tho v. world’s 
economic; problems aiid prospects, as 


ticians— Notably Apra. 


government! was filpiplF^ariylng opt 

. a; ’ aeflndd fJtrqtegy- wifh j ; h,;.f irto!. set 


; m a j or e^say by : 

: - l : • Prftfessdr 

JOHN 

CAREY 

whp argues, that- literary/ 
■'critics by their. tw-gejto te-^ 1 
; vvwd eakT paJ^dirtSs - 

when; inSeed,'. 1 
'' they ought to be protecting/ 
the; - such .prude 
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By T. J. Binyon 

ANfiHI.1V III-JRfiAI>V{V : 

Holly ivund and E.eVinr 
Zir.pp. Iltiitrl linsn n. £3.50. 

It is 1947 und United Suites Cmi 
grcs.MHaii Riciur<l Nixon is lucking 
for reds in the movie industry. 
Jack LeVinc. the balding, Jewish 
private eye hero of Andrew Hern- 
man's The Rig Kiss-O// of 10-N, 
is summoned to the West Coast by 
u scriptwriter friend, worried about 
the effect the investigations might 
have on his future. The friend Is 
sunn found swinging from a gallows 
un a hack lot at Warner Brothers, 
bur r.eVine stays In 1 fully wood : liis 
fr iend's widow Is very easy an the 
eye, and for Jack, n film buff from 
wuy back, it is Just manna to rub 
shoulders with (lie great, treading 
on Spencer Tracy's toe, spilling 
Paulette Goddard’s drink, and knock- 
ing over Danny Kaye. And the great 
Bogey himself tabes 'part in the 
final car chase, screaming down 
Sunset at 75 mpli with an ecstatic 
LoViue occupying n seat still warm 
from Lauren Bacall. This Is an in- 
ventive and joky parody; hut it 
obviously has a more serious Intent, 
which narrowly falH. Unlike 
Polanski in Chinatown , Andrew 
Bergman lias Imported Into the 
1940s the moralities and attitudes 
of the 1970s, while- ho has not learnt 
from, tho example of Savonarola 
Brown that the multiplication of his- 
torical personages does not. neces- 
sarily lead to an increase In veri- 
similitude. 


' f.iniiimii'd view >if wonitrii u licit h!». 
Iu.ru Sells S.l uuilllllil, an I 'l ,H*li 
iiv.tiii, no i to “ | m i Irer ixl-Uv Jit (Ic 
hi.nl" i nf «• (hi Jli*c'i' : ill I.ilL'i itnvfls 
V.dllK'ii jinnc r»i he ■■ s li.iilgei (ill*., in' 
more vi, ill. in meit. 

Hi' i i hr re i*. i< niuii- Mihllc cli.inijc. 
Tn til.' L'lii'lii'i novel-, [hu .luilinr is 
loiici-i ui'il ithi.w all to give his fic- 
lion iln* illusion rif f.iti. He dr.it\ » 
.1 s.:),n'|» luic heitveiii lliu ns leu si hl.v 
i vii I v. hi M his cll.ii'iiciers iniiahil 
und (lie im.igi n.ir y a one of die urdiii- 
hi'v tiiriilL‘1'. In Billion Dollar Hr am 
the iiariaLiH' uses the word “spy" 
while talking tn anniher agent and 
communis: “The man flinched a bit 
at the ‘ spy '. It was one of those 
words in avoid, as the word 
‘artist* is avoided by painters.” Yet 
ilic last three jwvels all contain this 
proscribed term in their titles, and 
in the latest Major Mann, ihc 
American agent, describes the nar- 
rator ns “ crazy about all rliat kind 
of .Hpv fiction Ambivalence is 
creeping in; nliiiough the factual 
element is still there, the books arc 
becoming more self con scion.?, ironic- 
ally aware oF their own existence as 
fiction. 

TRD D15XTI-R and CLIFFORD 
M AKINS : 

Test kill 

187pp. Allen and Umvin. £2,95. 


Iiisioi v now, hm die hnii.il inmder 
in I'f .Hire of .i funner IJiiiish I n- 
ic Niger ice uflicer set ills in slnnv llmi 
lin'ie is still ;i dangerous secret 
ahuul. The sui ling-pnint of Niclin- 
i,is I. turd's latest thriller was olivi- 
•ui sly die DnimiiKiinl.'Duiiiiiiici cj:e, 
jiui'anniiul ibis lie li.ts cnnsti acted 
a neat and plausible plot, lilticli is 
.cl, however. in u curiuusly miuur 
kt*\ . 


MARC BRANDBL: 

Survivor 

254pp. H mulsh Hamilton. £3.50. 

Jano Claire, a young English girl 
living in New York, }s obsessed by 
the paintings of- Paul TagHattl, a 
little-known artist killed in a Mexi- 
- . can; village .at the age of thirty-five. 
She is employed by the mysterious 
Wexford Bane, a former friend of 
Paul's and a collector of his work, 
to. trace the artist's life and also, 
its she comes to realize, to discover 
iiis lost paintings. Her search, pro- 
gressively stranger and more dHn- 

f erous, takes her to London, tho 
outh of France, and, eventually, 
Mexico, where ft and the novel cul- 
minate ip a sinister, yet longed-for 
-.event,- A novel. very- much out of 
the ordinary run, almost hypnotic 
in eEEece. which draws, the reader 
irresistibly in Jane’s footsteps as . 
she singlemlnuedly somnabulates 
through a world of duller colours, 
and 'vaguer outlines than those in 
. Tagllatti's Work. 

EEN. DBld.BltWt'.- Vi ’ i~" ' 
Twinkle, Tyr Inkle,, tittle, Spy = ■ 

5 • 2 - ^PP. Cape. £3.jZ5/ ■ 

To attempt to summarize the plot 
a L ^ a Deign to nnovpl is iatber 
Hke trying to give Theseus a short- 
cut .to the centre, of the labyrinth. 
About Hut. ohly thing due can say 
is -that Tioinkle, TVinWo, Little SpJ- 
ton talus two intelligauce agents, . 
°.Q®, British, one American, p baaii- 
laiul redhead who plays back- 
gammon, and a defecting Soviet 
maser {microwave amplification 
simulated amission radiation) ex- 
pert. Professor Bckuv. (Why does 
:|neriau|aua, : wtth 


It is the first day of an England 
versus Australia Test Match at 
Lord's, and England are doing very 
badly against the Australian fast 
bowlers, one of whom, Fitzgerald, 
causes the English captain to retire 
hurt. Shortly after the tea interval, 
while delivering an over, Fitzgerald 
collapses and dies. His death is 
immediately pronounced to be mur- 
der, end the murderer to be a mem- 
ber of one of the teams. There is 
no reason why cricket and crime 
should not mix : Raffles wqs a bril- 
liant slow bowler. Lord Peter Wini- 
sey an elegant batsman, but in this 
case the mixture is distinguished 
only by its meretriciousness. 

What is this “powerful drug, 
.stimulant or poison” which Fitz- 

f loral d ingests? Why Is his death 
mmedlataly considered murder— 
an even stranger conclusion when 
we eventually learn how he dies ? 
Why are only the members of the 
two teams suspecred ? What is the 
motive for the later murders ? The 
authors fall back lamely on Insanity. 
The story Is narrated by Jack Sten- 
ton, a former England batsman who 
Ib now a- cricket columnist, and. the 
best part of the 1 book is his descrip, 
tiou of the play' and his reflections - 
on the art of batting. 'But this is 
constantly.' interrupted by a glass- 
by-gtasft commentary on his alco- 
hol Intake and a recital of his charm- 
less emotional and Sexual problems. 


I}ZRA HANNON : : 

poors ' •' ' 

! 25Gpp,>tac inillnri. £ 3.50. - • ; . • , 

“Doors is e, novel dr; the George V. 
Higgins mould-: -an. absorbing, 
Hyp erau then tic account of the daily 
life of: a criminal. But Hannon’s New 
York is much less rough and seamy 
than Higgins's Bpst6rV.. Aleid, his; 
hero. Is a, lil£li-c|ass, good burglar: 
Who ’ likes hand made' shoes. Etislish 


Ci:uitr,c machcmi : 

Tiic Sanuirui 
242pp. Quariet Books. 

The dustjackct calls The Samurai 
”un erotic thriller ”, but it is rather 
a disappointing one. The least 
important element, the plot, con- 
cerns i lie attempt by forty-four 
Japjiiese fanatics, dressed in 
kimonos and currying swords, to 
assassinate the Japanese premier in 
order to restore their country to 
its former glory. Their scheme is 
foiled by (he machinations of “The 
Service r> in London, headed by 
Loyola, who lias a penchant for 
wearing kinky leather gear and a 

E ig’s head. He is assisted by Cad- 
ury, a girl of “ natural, insatiable 
sexuality”, and Valerian her col- 
league and lover. Carelessly written 
and conceived, The Samurai has 
none of the wit, verve or Invention 
of Candy or Bine Movie. The sex 
is unimaginative, though plentiful. 
Too plentiful. Indeed, for George 
MacBeth surfeits the reader by mak- 
ing every encounter, evgnt or des- 
cription into an erotic oae, a tech- 
nique which ultimately produces an 
anaphrodisiac effect. But perhaps 
this is intended. There is a great 
deal of information about Japanese 
swords. 

JOHN MASTERS : 

The Himalayan Concerto 
293pp. Michael Joseph. £4.25. 

In this novel John Masters returns 
to the scene of his triumphs : India 
and thp Great Game. His hero, Rod- 
jtey Bateman, after spending a night 
with a hlliwoman, refuses the com- 
parison with Kim and the Woman 
of Shanilcgh, but his creator knows 
better when he gives — consciously or 
unconsciously— Rodney a su marge 
taken From Kipling’s Sussex home — 
Bateman's. Rodney, a composer, is 
holidaying in Kashmir and working 
on a Himalayan -concerto, .when ha 
is asked: to. help Indian' Intelligence, 
-dS' lie-has done before, by investigate 
mg mysterious Chinese activities on 
India’s northern border. As he ti-av- ‘ 
els along the Himalayas, ostensibly 
in search oC folk music, Rodney 
analyses the evidence he finds in 
musical terms: are the Chinese 
planning to strike south into Kash- 
mir, 1 or is this merely a^ deception, 
the counterpoint, while- the main 

iirBan^ludesj Byet * out ia the ? a ? 1 ’ 

' John Masters’s strength lies in 
: hls evocation of the Indian scene, his 
description of the landscape, his 
portrayal of herties faced with for- 
ces they do not know,' Wracked with 
emotions they do-not trust,* who are 



who has never can-led a piece in Ms 
1 re. He sticks rigidly to burglary 
throe— -breaking into empty apart- 
ments in the daytime— since this 
carries a much less severe rap than 
burgle j-y one or two. During the 
course af'.the book -he, -Reel* p few 

tSr 

O'! 
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evidence' hers, The Himalayan-Con* 
- certo lacks the power of the earlier 
chronicles of the Savage family, pos- 
sibly because the author has. turned 
from .the ' historical novel to the 
political thriller. In which character 
takes second place to incident. 
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Librarians' Scale, j52,127-£3 f 282 por annum, 
plus supplement 

Tha person oppalnlsd will be responsible InlUsdy far 
the efliciam a dm In lair a II on ol the Cmidrena Coiloclicms at 
Ibe Conlial Library, Woslgalo, Oxford. He or she win be 
erpaclBd la give specialist advice on all aspecla of 
rhlldran's booh- and authors, and I hero lore a knowledge 
of and Inlerasl In chlldran a literature will be Bssanllal. 
The minimum salary for a Chartered Librarian will ba 
£2,922 par annum, plus supplement, and (or a person who 
has completed Part S of the Library AaeociailOn E*am- 
I nations or Its equivalent £2,529 per annum, plus supple- 
ftienr. 

Removal end resettlement allowances of up lo £500 and 
separation allowances ol £S par week will be paid in 
appropriate oases. 

A description ol (he poel end an application form may 
be obtained from the County Librarian. Holton Park 
, °* , i 0,d - °X9 lOO. Telephone : 

Wfieatley 2234 (ask for Mra. Brown). Closing dele: 31sl 
AUQUBCf 1976, 


METROPOLITAN BOROUGH 
OF NORTH TYNESIDE 

LIBRARIES AND ARTS DEPARTMENT 

LIBRARIAN 

{LIBRARIANS' GRADE £2,127-£3,282) 
(PLUS A SALARY SUPPLEMENT OF £312 P.A.) 

A vacancy exists for a Librarian to work ns a member 
or a team who are responsible, under an Area 
Librarian, for the efficiency ol an AreH group of 
libraries. In addition to general professional work 
each team member is expected to accept specific 
responsibility for a particular field such as the arts, 
technical and commercial or children's work. 

The minimum salary for a Chartered Librarian is 
£2,922 (plus £312 p.a.). 

Application forms may be obtained from the Chief 
E?T s ?? nel OfH cer * 7 Northumberland Square, North 
shields. 

Closing date : 28ih August, 1976. 


LENDING LIBRARIAN 

LOWESTOFT 

Post N154 

AP4/5 £3,366-^4,095 per annum (plus £312 
supplement) 

Applications are Inviled from Chartered Librarians 
with appropriate experience lor the above post in Ihe 
new Lowestoft Central' Library opened In 1976. The' 
successful applicant will be responsible for the oon- 
trol and development of ihe service in the Adult 
LenaJ no Library (Isbuss 1976-78: 885.000 books, 
20,000 records) and be a member of the Area Manage- 
ment end Book Selection Teams, 

Assistance with removal, lodging and disturbance ex- 
penses provided In appropriate oabes. 

Application forms a?d_ further particulars may ba 
obtained jrom the Area Librarian, Central Library,' 
Clapham Road, Lowestoft NR32 1DR, lo whom applica- 
tions .should be returned within 14 days of this 
advertisement. ■ 

Suffolk County Council 
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Education 

School Librarian 

THE HOLOATE SCHOOL. HUCKHALL 
Ip 4 £<jj3B8 ta £3,702 plus £3t2 supplement 
A Chsflwod Librarian (maltf or (amaia) la required for 
»hu new appolnimenl. Tho comprehensive sohool opens 
n StpienibH 1B . 7 . 6, j C , om o n L n ° . H Toch ntCBl-Qrammsr and 
JILft SscorKlsry Modem Schools. 

For further details write lo (he Asslstent Counly Lib- 
rarian. Education Ubrary Service, county library, bounty 
Ha l. West Brldgiord, Notllrvgham {refers nee DCC . or ring 
unliuwhsm 3M36B oxt. 702. 

AppIlMltona ahoiijd reach the Headmasler, Mr. E. T. S. 
Archer, B.So.. M.Ed., M.I.B pi., The Holgaia School, 
Hlticrail tM«, Huckr,a:i. Nottingham, not later than 13 
Augtial 1ST*- 


School Librarian 

OUEEN ELIZABETH'S SCHOOL FOR QIRL8 
(Voluntary aided) 

MansHald 

AP3 £2.622 fa £3.282 plus £312 supplement 
A Chartered Librarian (mala or Female) Is required far 
this new appointment, to begin on 1 September, 197B. 
Ae pert of the reorganization ol secondary education In 
Mansfield the present grammar achool For 600 girls le 
to biconte a six-form entry comprehenelva school For 
girls aged 13 lo IB. The first non-selective Intake of 
SO girls aged 14 will entor tha achool In September 
1678. 

Further details are available (rom Ihe Headmistress, Miss 
, j. & Batty, M A. to the achool, Woodnouae Road, Mans- 
llBld, Nolls., NG1B 2AB (telephone Msnslfeld 23754). lo 
whom applications should be sent by Friday, 20 August, 
1976, Please quote reference 13B. 


Assistant 
School Librarian 

EASTWOOD COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL 
Librarians Scale £2,127 to £3.262 plus E312 supplement. 
A Qualified Librarian (male or female) la required, to 
work with Ihe (Chartered) Sohool Librarian. The Upper 
and Lower Schools are In aeparale premises, each having 
Its own Library Resource Centre. 

For lurlhcr details write to the ABBlBtBnt County Lib- 


rarian at County Hall at the address given in the first 
vacancy In this ndvortlaenionl or ring Nottingham 863366 
ail. 702. 


Applications Bhoui* 1 reach tho Fiudm eater. Mr. B R. 
Gioomo, B-A . Eastwood Comprehensive Sohool, Mansllokf 
Road, Eastwood, Nottingham NQ1B SEA, not later than 
Friday, 20 August, 1076. 

tn all cases generous assistance will be given with 
Ihe expenses incurred In moving house In accordance wlih 
the Aul'wrliy'a scheme. 



Nottinghamshire 
County Council 





(children’* services co-ordination) 

■Manslipld District 

AP4 £3, *$-£3,704 plus- £3 1 2 supplement . ; • 

Tftta pool offers excellent opportunities for an experienced 
Librarian (male pr female) Ip co-ordinate 
J urvlqes . to young people tn- thia dlrtricj of Not- • 
tljiflhaitu lilrO. The aucceasful appflcant vrtll afso Be 
. HWohad ln planning tha aervlcea to ba offered . from tha 
42.000 aq, ft ManbHeld Central Ubraiy, which la due 
1? open early 4877. ; . .,_ p 

.1 ■ ,4V#, 

Assistant Librarian 

.Nffnuk pwri^i 1 .'. : : 

Ap« « 1 022-ca,26a plu« 23(2 Mipplement 


Buckinghamshire 
County C ouncil 

Secondary 
Schools Librarian 

SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE (Based at Aylesbury) 
Minimum qualification : Chartered Librarien 
Salary: A.P. 3 £2.922-£3.282 p.a. plus £312 
Annua! Salary Supplement 

Senior Assistant 

HEADQUARTERS BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SECTION 
Salary: A.P. 3 E2.922-E3.282 p.a. plus £312 
Annual Salary Supplement 

Senior Assistant 

SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE 
(Southern Division) (Based at Chesham Library) 
Salary: A.P. 3 £2,922-£3,282 p.a. plus £120 
fringe allowance plus £312 Annual Salary 
Supplement’ 

NJC Conditions of Service. Successful candidates sub- 
{ect to medical examination. Removal expenses ol up 
to £150 and LodgingB Allowance oi £8 per week, pend- 
ing removal. In approved cases. 

Applications (no tornm), together with the nnmea and 
addresses of two referees, to the County Librarian, 
Counly Hall, Aylesbury, BuckH, to be received by the 
2 jNh August, 1878, from whom further details cen be 


WARWICKSHIRE COUNTY LIBRARY 
Applications are invited from qualified librarians 
Eor the following posts : 

1. SENIOR ASSISTANT 

NUNEATON LIBRARY 

(with special responsibility for tho record and music 
department) 

2. SENIOR ASSISTANT/SCHOOL 
LIBRARIAN 

LEAMINGTON 

Librarian’s Scale £2,127-E3,282 (Chartered Libra- 
rians starting at £2,922) + £312 pay supplement. 
Further details from the County Librarian, The 
Butts, Warwick CV34 4SS, on receipt of a stamped, 
addressed envelope. 

Applications, with the names and addresses of two 
referees to tjie above address within fourteen days 
of tho appearance of- this advertisement. . 


LIBRARIANS 

REQUIRING ONE YEAR'S APPROVED 
SERVICE BEFORE CHARTERING 

are invited |o send for deleija ol Leicestershire's posl- 
qualliloatlon ' Traineeships, which - afford ■. excellent 
opportunities for experience in team-heesd ■ pro- 
fessional work, as well as. planned, tralhlng and 
research projects, -Salary scale : APS? : £2 1 529 -e2,853 

(plus supplement of £31 2). ; ' i‘ ' 

Write, telephone or telex for further Infbrmetlon and 
an application forin to County UbraitaP, Lee Circle, 
Leicester LEI 3RW. Telephone Leicester 22012, Telex 
34307. •• 

Closing date: two weeks from date bf advsrlleement. 


Libraries and Information 



The District Council ii bacod In Kirkcaldy In tho 
Kingdom ol Filo, v/ithin no^y roach of Dundee and 
Edinburgh 

Thu Council provides a library service la its area art 
purl ol (ho Dopiartinont ol Leisure and RecreuEiari 
and to IJoriii East File District Council's Area on 
an agency basis. The combinod library service 
is one ol the largest In Scotland and covers an 
area rich in scenery and historical associations 
with good educational, cultural and sporting facili- 
ties. 

Applications are invited from males and females 
for the lol lowing post. 

Group Librarian 

(Kirkcaldy Area) 

Salary Scale £4,269-£4,707 

The post Involves the supervision ol nine libraries 
of varying sizes. Located In Kirkcaldy, Burntisland, 
Cardenden and Klnghorn. You will be responsible 
for ihe day-to-day running ol the libraries and will 
be specially involved with staff supervision, library 
control participation In book selection and the dev* 
topment of tho role of the library In the community. 
Applicants should be enthusiastic. Interested Char- 
tered Librarians with experience of ccnfiolJJna staff 
and an awareness of current trends In JfbrarlenshJp, 

Please write, cell or telephone for an application 
form lo : 

■ t ^! onn ?. 1 S8cU °n. Town House, Kirkcaldy, 

IdHT KYI 1XW. Telephone Kirkcaldy 61144. ’ 


Deputy County 



female) le required 

'CfiKSTS, 


' •' 'T >vniwiui. •pDff&aiH hih .Jui 

*8Sf 

with Ihe Dlelrlct CMIdren'e 8en4«» Co^rdlM- 
•-.Sl-T 1 *?. riwl offer i -in excellent opporiunfty to oete ■ 
''iXSmfi? * ***" 1 * rK9 ,a ■ County Library 

i“*Maaee will be given wMi »» 

hovee in (tocprdsnne ,w|ln WO: 

dit eHs ire waitable from 1 the j Uriwe Servjcsz 
‘■teuK." 1 W fn « BecUoa. Trent Brt*e Hwtoe.:' *9* 
'■aSfij.Wki4 Briogford, Notiinghsm (leWphone NcXlIngfunl 
AppUdatfone, kwludsp *"£**$"1 
detefie. end Hie names end 
IffiSJfS. should reach the Director or taWm Serdcet 

wye addreu bv 20 Augirat iffrt- 
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£4,238 -£4,545 plus £312 supplement 
Apart from- acting as the Head of tha Records Office 
in the absence ol the Chief ArchFvlat, the major res- 
ponsibilities of this post will be to carry out con- 
tinuing surveys of pariah end district council records 
and where appropriate to negotiate their deposit and 
transfer to the Records Office. The Deputy will also 
arrange exhibitions outsrde the Record Oilics and 
liaise with the library and education services. 
Applicants should be graduates preferably with a good 
history degree, and should also hold the Diploma In 
Archive Administration or equivalent and Jtave 
experience in record office work. 

The Dost Is based In the attractive Delapre Abbey at 
Northampton. Removal and subsistence allowances are 

f ieyable In appropriate cases. A 37 hour flexible work- 
ng week epplieB but there may be evening and Satur- 
day duties to perform. 

Application forms and further particulars from the 
' Personnel Officer, County Secretary's Department, 
Counly Hail, Georgs Row, Northampton. 


Northamptonshire 

Secretary's Department. • 


uTY OF SHEFFIELD 

SheHleld City Libraries 
Archives Division 

ASSISTANT ARCHIVIST 

.&2p922rj^3,2iB2'piua'£3i2 p.a. * \ 

The Archives Dlvlplon. has extensive - collections of 
private and business archives (some of national 
Importance) covering South Yorkshire, and North 
Derbyshire, as well ' as fecal government and local 
publio records. . ' ' , 

Applicants should 1 be gredUafes with, a Diploma; In 
Archives Administration or equivalent. A newly quali- 
fied applicant would be coftBlcj efad, ' 

Applloadbhs slailng fujl peraoriei end -career details 
With. Hie names . cf two referee*. should be made <ln 
writing to Mr. R: F. Atkin*. F,L;A., Director ol UbrarEet, 



Metropolitan Borough of Rotherham 

Department ol Librarles, Museum and Arte 

Lhf.1,31 

Gradnofe Trtiinee Librarian 

SOlarV Sp^L^tOinee'-^' > -'J'L*-. . /• 

E2, t27 to -p 2 ,529 plus £312 .pig. supplement 

l To undertake a prograiVirhe' ol trafning wilhin the 
Department - prior <0 - attending bin - Tull pay a poSt- 
' « a. Sphqol Vpf sUbrarlan&hlp In 
S977/7B. ..-The- pefeoh .appointed will be expected to. 
.renudn^'fn the poiinell's ddrvice fer a. period of hot 
Jose thah two yeare . aftbr completion of lhe : po«- 
graduqte cduhae.^ ■ ■ , ' ' , 

Closing: data’; ieih AuguQt, ! 1976. . 1 ' I ' ; . ; ‘ • . 

■ Application ■ forme revaliabie , from , Principal AppoJiit- 
' menlB Ofltoey, Council OtHtfe*. Drove Road, Meg rg ate, 
Rotherham , 880 2^8, ' Telephone ; Rotherham -83211 

. . :N' B. W.4lrte/;D{re^or pi Paraojjnel Rgaodroes, 






















